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CHAPTER XXVII. 


‘**T had a message to send her, 
To ber whom my soul loves best.” 
A. A. Proctor. 


“ Heigh ho! for somebody !” 


Me. ADDISon was alone in the reception-room as I entered, 
waiting for dinner to be announced; he was busily engaged 
lavishing his attentions upon Miss Stanhope’s sky-terrier, Gyp. 
He merely rose from his seat on seeing me, and, without remark, 
continued his game with the dog. The silence between us became 
80 oppressive that I felt obliged to break it, and asked if he was 
fond of dogs. 

‘*T should think so, next to human beings. Indeed, I am not 
sure that I don’t consider a good respectable dog whose qualities 
have been cultivated, superior to some human beings.”’ 

‘* What! better than human beings, who have souls ?”’ 

‘* And who dares to deny a soul toa dog?’’ he asked, some- 
what sternly. | 

‘¢ And on what grounds do you give him one ?”’ I inquired. 

‘Simply, that good is imperishable; and when I see love, 
faithfulness, and gratitude shine out of a dog’s eye and manifest 
themselves in his actions, I say the poor brute, dumb as he is, 
has something indestructible about him—call it soul or what you 
will—that can never die. The animal will disappear, but the love, 
the gratitude, the faithfulness—grand noble qualities, either in men 
or dogs—will live on somewhere.”’ 

At that moment Miss Stanhope and ber brother put an end to 
the conversation by their entrance, and we went in to dinner. 
December.—VOL. X., NO. LX. 5 8 
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602 A Strange Dowry. 


‘¢ Why did you not take Mr. Addison with you to Crofton, this 
afternoon, Mary ?”’ inquired Miss Stanhope. 

“Miss Prior wisely remembered the proverb, ‘Two are 
company, three none,” he said, smiling, not waiting for my reply, 
‘*T don’t think I could have heen cruel enough to spoil her enjoy. 
ment by intruding.”’ 

** Which knowledge on my part must explain my want of 
politeness. I did not wish to give Mr. Addison the pain of refusing.” 

“ How wonderfully polite you two people are to each other |” 
said Miss Stanhope, gaily. ‘* One would think that you had been 
studying Lord Chesterfield all the afternoon.” 

‘* Addison spoke of leaving to-night, but I have refused to part 
with him,” said Colonel Stanhope. “I can’t possibly let you go 
until Saturday, my dear fellow; for I have put off the man I 
wanted you to meet until our festivities are over.” 

“Tf you let me off this evening I will come again on Satur. 
day,”’ he returned. 

‘¢ T have something to say in that matter,’’ said Miss Stanhope. 
*¢ T cannot part with you: I want all the men I can get for to- 
morrow night.”” After a pause, she continued: ‘‘ Adrian is 
always useless on these occasions, and you are just the one to 
help me above all others. Come, Mary, join your entreaty to my 
insisting, and I am sure we shall gain our point. We cannot 
spare him—can we ?2”’ 

It was an embarrassing question, but I determined to answer it 
without compromise to myself—so I said— 

*¢ Mr. Addison would no doubt be an invaluable aide-de-camp ; 
but I think he ought to be free to please himself.’’ 

** You are not half pressing enough, Mary. I shall not employ 
you as an advocate if you cannot throw more warmth into my 
cause—you should plead as if it were your own,’’ said Miss 
Stanhope. 

Seeing that the conversation was becoming painful to one or 
both of us, Colonel Stanhope turned it off lightly, remarking— 

“Of course Addison will stay,—he is too good a fellow to make 
us all unhappy by going.”’ 

had grown so self-conscious again that I did not dare look up. 
I felt that my repentance was so plainly written in my eyes, that 
he must have read it had they met his own, and he would have 
seen how earnestly I longed for him to stay—that i is, if he cared to 
read or see—a doubt now for ever haunting me; for a strong soul 
like his could so quickly master every feeling ; he would never 
long remain the slave of a defeat, but rise above it stronger that 
before. 


I was so glad when the weary meal was at an end, and I was iree 
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A Strange Dowry. C08 


to expand, no longer frozen by his icy coldness, which was paras 
lysing. 

‘ My dear, go up into the morning room,”’ said Miss Stanhope, 
when we had left the gentlemen. ‘‘ I am just going to look 
around how things are progressing. Iam sure the hammering we 
have had all day has been quite enough to affect the stoutest 
nerves. I am surprised to find how well Adrian bears it; he for- 
yets it, I think, in Mr. Addison’s society. By the way, dear, I 
thought you were very cool to him at dinner ; dont you approve of 
him ?’’ 

“Perfectly ; he is excellent in his way ,'’ I answered, in a tone 
of assumed indifference. 

‘Which does not strike you particularly, I suppose? Well, 
take a rest ; you look tired—I shall not be long.”’ 

Wearied out with suppressed feeling I was soon asleep. I 
awoke, not knowing where I was or if it were night or morning 
—awoke with a start and cry of astonishment, as my eyes fell upon 
Mr. Addison, who was sitting on the sofa opposite. 

Half alarmed, and not in the least responsible for what I said in 
my scarcely-conscious state, I cried out passionately— 

‘What are you doing here? Why do you haunt me !”’ 

‘* Don’t be frightened,’’ he said, gently; ‘‘ I found you asleep. 
Idid not disturb, nor do I wish to haunt you, as you say. I came 
here, and remain here only at Colonel Stanhope’s very earnest 
request, and not for my own pleasure, that you must surely know ; 
though you are good enough to make it more supportable than I 
ever expected it would be. Some mental, like many physical 
pains, are only cured by violent means, and I am grateful that 
you so well understand the treatment, and have not spared me, but 
tried to cure me!” 

I was wide awake now, and stared at him in blank astonishment. 
“Do explain yourself,’ I said. “ I feel quite innocent of the charge 
you are making—what do you mean ?”’ 

‘Simply this: that I see you are hard and cruel, when I 
thought you otherwise ; you seem unable to forgive me for having 
loved you !’? 

The injustice of his remark, made in proud defiance, so agitated 
me that I was unable to reply. When our idols turn again and 
tend us, hope and justice seem todie. It was well for me at that 
Moment that I felt his sting as I did, for it showed me that my 
god was but mortal, and not the perfect man I took him for. 

Some shocks fall upon us with such force that speech, and even 
Sense are crushed, we feel, when passing such times in review, that we 
Were armed with unanswerable argument to prove our innocence, 
but dumbness held us in its spell. I longed, yet was powerless to 
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tell him how the coldness which he blamed but hid what I longed, 
yet trembled intolerably to disclose, and the burden of which was 
becoming oppressive. 

Unable to sit there under the helpless sense of his rebuke I 
rose from my seat, intending to go to my room; an impulse seized 
me, as I passed him, to pause and say— 

“Why can we not be friends?’ I had hardly uttered the 
healing words which might have made all smooth between us, when 
the door opened, and Colonel Stanhope coming in, put an end to 
our painful interview. 

‘‘ Where were you going to, Mary? I can’t have any more 
running away to-night—I want some music. I wish you and 
Addison would sing one of those duets you used to sing at 
Southport.”’ 

**T don’t feel able to sing to-night; kindly excuse me,” I 
pleaded, still anxious to leave the room. “I have brought no 
duets.” 

‘¢That is no reason you should run away from us entirely, 
Come back and sit down, like a good girl, and sing us something. 

“T think you are very unkind to ask me when I don’t feel able; 
perhaps you will ?’’ I said, timidly, as I turned to Mr. Addison; for 
one moment our eyes met,—there was a kinder expression in his 
which gave me courage. 

“‘ Never mind—I will sing,” I said, acting on a second thought. 
I would tell him all I felt in song. 

“IT can only attempt something very simple,” I said, as I 
played the opening bars of the old Jacobite song, ‘‘ My heart is 
gair!’ Very feebly, scarce able to control my voice, I began— 

“ My heart is sair I daurna tell, 
My heart is sair for somebody.” 
until I reached the climax— 
“ While I live I'll ne’er forget 
The parting look o’ somebody.” 

It expressed so thoroughly everything I felt that I sang it with 
all my soul, thankful for the valve of escape it offered. Often as 
music has made my heart rejoice, never do I remember it with such 
gratitude as on that evening. Words and melody had carried me 
out of myself. I had confided my woes to the sympathetic spirit 
of song, and had found relief. 

‘*T am afraid Arthur has been more than usually destructive 
to your peace of mind to-day,” said Colonel Stanhope, with an 
attempt at banter. ‘You sang that as if you knew what you 

were saying, and felt every word of it.’’ 

‘Perhaps I did; though I think it rather hard you should 
make Captain Crolton the author of my supposed miseries,” J 
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A Strange Dowry. ; 605 
answered gaily. My song had done me good—it had given me 
back my freedom—for awhile, at least. I could have said anything 
at that moment ; all thought of sorrow had vanished. I had hidden 
it away as we bury the anticipation of death in the midst of 
rapturous life. 

“Now, Addison, do sing us something; Mary has fairly earned 
it of you,” said Colonel Stanhope, as I returned to my seat by the 
window. “ Find him some music, Mary.” 

‘You forget Mr. Addison can sing almost everything by heart ; 
he is independent of music and accompaniments.”’ | 

‘* As well as of most other things,” he said, with a short laugh, 
by no means harsh. He had a wonderfully soft voice in speaking, 
soft yet firm—no stranger to tenderness either,as I knew. Ah 
should I ever hear it again as I heard it that day. 

He went to the piano and sang ‘‘ The Message,”’ 


“T had a message to send her— 
To her whom my soul loves best,” 


with a power and pathos that made me tremble. When he had 
finished the last line, which is triumphant—having laid its message 
on the wings of song, the heart is no longer restless, but is 
content to wait—we could not speak our thanks. 

Colonel. Stanhope was very much affected, holding out bis 
hand to him, as he returned to a seat, he said— 

‘*T believe, Addison, you could, it you liked, send a message to 
the dead with your power of heart and voice.”’ | 

“ T should be satisfied to awake the living; if I could only do 
that, I, too, would be content to wait,’’ he returned. 

I knew he had meant that last remark forme. How should I 
ever be able to tell him that I was awake, and yet, unless I told 
him, how—after what had passed—was he toknow? Had we been 
alone at that moment I must have told; with the influence of 
his song upon me I could have knelt at his feet and asked him to 
forgive me for not having known it sooner. Fortunately circum. 
stances save us from yielding to our rashest impulses, which, like 
dews of night, evaporate in the glare of reality. Still time was 
slipping by; he was soon going, and once parted, no such opportunity 
as the present might ever again occur; and now, more than ever, 
I knew what that would mean for me. It would be the eating 
canker of a life-long regret, uncheered by hope, unblest by love. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 
* Stay, illusion ! 


, Speak to me. 
If there be any good thinz to be done 
That may to thee do ease and grace to me, 
Speak to me.” Hamlet, act i. scene i. 


“What may this mean ? 
Making night hideous !” 
Hamlet, act i. scene iii. 


THE next words startled me. They were from Qolonel Stan- 
hope, who had been sitting in his chair for some time, wrapt in 
thought. 

** Addison, your song has acted powerfully. I feel as if the 
c rcumstances were favourable for a seance, and that some mani- 
festation would be vouchsafed to me to-night. Would you mind 
going down stairs and speaking to Catherine about it. Tell her I 
should like her to come if she will.”’ 

As soon as Mr. Addison was gone, Colonel Stanhope called me 
to him. 

“You won’t be alarmed, I hope, Mary—remember I approach 
the subject earnestly ; with me itis almost, if not altogether, a 
religion, whereby from time to time messages have been com- 
municated to me at first from, and then by one I loved. Occa. 
sionally as faith and knowledge have increased she has appeared 
to me; but this only after much agonised longing. As Christ says: 
‘This kind comes not but by prayer and fasting.’.”’ 

‘Will you, may you see her to-night ?’’ 1 inquired trembling, 
hoping devoutly I might be no party to anv such appearance. 

“Nay, I think not; but I may receive some beloved message, 
some consoling assurance. Or it may befor you, my child. Often 
when the heart is very full of any subject which creates much 
introspection, together with much longing, which spiritualises the 
soul until we become unconscious of our bodily frames, such a con- 
dition attracts the sympathy of loved and loving spirits, who can 
then more readily communicate with us. Tbus are messages vouch- 
safed,"’ 

“But if it need such powerful faith, Iam hardly qualified to 
join with you. I reverence, with what may be called politeness 
more than anything else, the different religious convictions of man- 
kind for the solace they separately afford their adherents ; and 
this is all that I can accord to spiritualism, which, as a faith, I 
don’t helieve.”’ 

“That matters not in the present instance. It is the scofler 
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i only, and the intellectually confident, to whom no lights given— 
_ their very hardness of heart renders them incapable of being 


recipients ; but to the man who is ready to admit the possibility of 
facts existing outside the range of either his experience or compre- 
hension, and who is ready to allow that there are more things, may 


be, in heaven and earth than his philosophy wots of, to him mani- 
__ festations are often granted, which tend to conviction and lead 


finally to conversion. But with you, my child, young and reverent, 


~ doubt not, and all thing are possible, Only believe |” 


“About the hardest task in the world to accomplish, is the 


_ qualification you demand. Unbeliefis much the simpler lesson to 


jgarn.’’ 

‘‘Or what you call unbelief, but which I would term inability 
to apprehend ; a quiescent rather than a negative attitude, and a 
fault more of the intellect than the heart. In the present case, all 
I ask of you is to suspend judgment until you see what happens; 
the circumstances are favourable, the atmosphere is clear, we 
are all more or less spiritualised in mind by the music we have heard ; 
none of us are inimical toeach other; we may therefore safely form 
a circle and summon our beloved from the other world. Would it 
alarm you very much to see any one you had ever loved and lost ?’’ 

“T think so, I never lost any one but my mother that I would 
care to see, and time has so dimmed her image in my mind 
that she is now more of an influence and a memory than an 
individual. It would honestly alarm my unspiritual miud to 
behold her apparition, Shall I dg you think ?”’ 

‘*Tt depends upon the meditimistic qualities you may possess ; 
if they are strong you might be conscious of her presence—surely a 
matter of rejoicing to those who truly love. Why, then, should you 
fear ?’’ | 

“T hardly know,’’ I cried ; ‘‘ my love is strong for her, God 
knows, even to the point of sacrifice ; but when we know that our 
loved ones have passed the boundaries of this life, it is only with 
great awe, which robs love of its joyous element, that we can con. 
template the idea of holding communion with them,”’ 

While we were thus speaking Mr. Addison returned with Miss 
Stanhope. 
_ “You wish fora seance? Very well, I will prepare the room,’’ 
she said, addressing her brother. ‘‘ Kindly close the window, Mr. 
Addison, draw down the blinds, and shut the door, if you please. 
Perhaps you will be good enough to lock it, and keep the key in 
your pocket; then if we succeed in convincing you, you will be 
sure there is no collusion in the matter.”’ 

“ T could never imagine that in the present compauy,’’ he re. 
‘marked, as he followed her instructions, 






















































608 A Strange Dowry. 

“ You don’t know! However, there is nothing like precaution, 
That little table will do,” she said, pointing to an oval one, which 
they drew to the centre of the open space in the room ; placing upon 
ita a sheets of plain writing paper, and some pencils sharply 
pointed. 

“ How shall we sit?’ she inquired as we stood ready to 
begin. 
“ The two ladies and the two gentlemen opposite each other; 
that is the easiest arrangement. Now, shall we take our places,” 

Doing as directed, I sat perfectly dumb with expectant 
attention ; approaching it all with a sense of weirdness and intense 
interest, such as I might have experienced had I been listening to 
the most unearthly ghost tale. Mr. Addison had assumed his 
mask of impenetrability. He offered no resistance, but it was 
impossible to judge of what he was thinking—doubtless that he was 
lending himself to the whim of an invalid it was judicious to 
humour. Colonel Stanhope was earnestly contemplative, as if in 
prayer. Miss Stanhope equally grave. 

As we sat down she directed us to place our hands flat upon 
the table that the palms might come in contact with its surface, 
and thus we waited. The room was in comparative darkness, but 
there were lights ready in case of necessity. We sat for about 
twenty minutes when I was sensible of a cool breeze blowing over . 
my hands. 

** What is it ?’’ I exclaimed: ‘‘ did you not feel it ?”’ 

** Hush !”’ said Colonel Stanhope; “manifest no alarm, Mary ; 
in this, as in other cases, let your perfect love cast out fear ; do not 
grieve the spirit by recoiling.’’ 

I obeyed as quietly as I could, until. I heard the table give 
signs of communicating. It was as if some one were rapping on its 
surface with a light hammer. 

** Will you communicate with it, Adrian ;’’ said Miss Stanhope; 
“ask it some question.” 

Then he began very solemnly: “ Are you the same good spirit 
which has ever attended me ?”’ 

There followed three distinct raps, which he explained to me 
conveyed the affirmative ‘‘ yes,” one rap signifying “no,” while 
two, were “ doubtful.” 

“ Are you yet in a position to answer my most earnest longing, 
the purport of which is known to you ?” 

He started violently, as the table rapped out *‘ yes !’’ 

** Is it near at hand %” 

Again the same reply. 

“Will you not communicate by writing where, and under what 


conditions ¢”’ 
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Upon this the raps ceased, and were followed by a still, more 
startling revelation for which there is no accounting beyond stating 
the fact as it happened. Although dark, the room was sufficiently 
light to enable me to see that all our hands were still as we had 
first placed them, therefore it could have been none of the eight 
hands present .which guided the pencil that was now raised. in an 
upright position asifheld by some invisible agency—a phenomenon 
distinctly seen by all—and wrote. 

When the message was complete, the pencil fell aside, and the 


raps recommenced, Colonel Stanhope spelling out the following 
sentence : ‘‘] have written!’’ 


‘* Have you no communication for others present ?”’ 

‘* Yes,” 

“Say it, we entreat ?”’ 

‘* Bid Mary have courage, and all will yet be well.’’ 

‘* Mary! how did it know my name?’ I exclaimed; but it 


- was foolish of me to inquire. What was improbable, or impossible, 


after what I had witnessed ! I was grateful for the darkness which 
concealed my agitation, but scared by the overwhelming presence 
of the supernatural ; I longed for the seance to be over. 

As no. further raps followed this last communication, although 
we waited some little time, Colonel Stanhope announced the con- 
clusion of the sitting, and asked Mr. Addison if he would light the 
candles which stood over the mantle-piece, that we might read the 
spirit message left upon the_paper. 

“First ofall, give me the key, if you please, Mr. Addison,’’ said 
Miss Stanhope. ‘‘ I wish to leave the room.”’ 

“Poor Catherine!,She is always fearful that these written 
messages may portend evil,’’ said Colonel Stanhope sighing, while 
Mr. Addison lit the candles. 

The light fell upon two faces wholly colourless. Colonel Stan- 
hope looked like death itself, while Mr. Addison exclaimed— 

‘¢ It has been to much for you, Miss Prior. You are faint, are 
you_not 2?” - 

. “Rather; but it is of no consequence, it will pass off soon. I 
have never witnessed anything of the kind before.’’ 

Colonel Stanhope then approached the table, and taking up the 
paper with a sacramental reverence, he looked at it and then showed 
it to me. 

T saw only what appeared an illegible scribbling until he held 
it up before the mirror; there, iv its reflection, we read distinctly 
written— 

“ Revelation is nigh, when release will be accomplished.” 

A smile, almost of joy, lit up his wan features as he read it, 

** Do you know its signification ?’”” I asked, 
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‘Yes; thank God! Here, Addison, look at this; does it not 
convince you ?”’ 

“Tt isa mystery that needs fulfilling ;” he returned, as if the 
subject were one he would gladly dismiss from his mind. 

“I promise you the key,” said Colonel Stanhope, ‘‘ sooner than 
you » imagine ; but I would have you guard the nature of this com- 
munication aime Catherine ; she may inquire, although she does 
not like to be present when thev are read ; still she likes to be as. 
sured they contain no particular message or instruction.” 

We all parted shortly after for the night. Whew in my roon, 
I felt so powerfully excited by all that had passed. I knew that 
sleep was out of the question. Every nerve seemed to vibrate with 
fear and vague apprehension. Had I dared to acknowledge it I 
would have been erateful for Christine to remain with me; as it 
was, I prolonged my toilette by various smallexcuses until lony 
past my usual hour, and saw her depart with a regret, akin to 
dread, 

As soon as she was gone I lit both my candles, and throwing a 
peignoir about me, I determined, by the aid of an amusing book, to 
exorcise the demon of nervousness. I must have been reading 
about an hour when my heart stood still with fright to hear the 
. handle of my door turned very gently—I never used to lock it— 
the door creaked onits hinges with ghastly warning as it slowly 
opened and revealed the figure of Colonel Stanhope, looking like a 
wraith, as he stood there enveloped i in a loose dressing gown, hold. 
ing a taper in his hand. 

My first impulse was to exclaim aloud at the intrusion; but 
one moment’s thought showed me all the truth. J was in the 
presence of a somnambulist. My only course was silence and 
obedience. 

He beckoned me to come to him; I.rose and obeyed. Seeing 
that I was ready, he turned around, and motioned to me to follow, 
which I did—but whither I knew not, for ] was but imperfectly 
acquainted with the house ; beyond the apartments I had been 
accustomed to frequent I had never strayed. The left wing was a 
terra incognita, and it is was in that direction we were evidently 
going, 

“OGod, keep me!’’ I prayed, ‘‘ and save him from all harm.” 

In the strength of this short prayer I followed him at that 
dread hour of night, along the darkezed corridors, which the time 
and circumstances tended to magnify into an endless labyrinth. On 
we went, like another Orpheus and Eurydice, through one grim 
passage after another until he paused before the half-open door of 
a room which he entered, still merely beckoning me to follow. 
The taper he held in his hand threw no light upon the interior, 
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it barely guided our footsteps as we went. I only knew that it was 
a long apartment ; and that on reaching the further end ‘he stopped; 
turning round to see if I were still near, he held the taper high 
above his head, until the light fell upon a life-like face which 
looked down upon us both with living, speaking eyes! 

“‘O merciful God !’’ I cried, “spare me;” for the horror of 
that moment eclipsed all others. With a shuddering gaze I saw 
that the face I looked on was my own / 

Silently he turned and led the way out of the dreary chamber 
into the corridor ; when outside he waved his hand as if—having 
accomplished all he wished—he commanded me to return. 

Not daring to arouse him in his present state, I stood transfixed, 
unable to follow oz return; then, with alarm, I saw him, still with 
ghostlike tread, slowly re-enter the room, and close the door, 
leaving me, all powerless and alone, in the dark ! 

Paralysed with intense fear, I knew not what to do, or where 
to go. Must I stay thus throughout the night? The thought was 
maddening; and the morning would find me bereft of reason. No 
criminal in a condemned cell could have endured worse tortures of 
alarm than did I at that moment, all alone in the impenetrable 
darkness of that vast country house. 

‘*Q God, pity and help me,’ I moaned aloud, as I cowered 
down upon the floor and sobbed hysterically. 

I waited some minutes ina torment of fear, hoping—nay, ex- 
_ pecting aid of some kind; when I heard a dvor open further up the 
corridor, and Mr. Addison came out holding a light. 

‘*Oh, help me!’ I cried, as I stretched my hands out towards 
him imploringly. “I have lost my way.” 

The quick revulsion of feeling was more than my already over- 
wrought nerves could bear. I saw him come, caught the look of 
astonishment and alarm on his face, then all grew dark again, and 
] knew no more. 

It was late the next morning when I awoke from a most pro- 
found sleep, with” that sense of glad relief with which we awake 
from the horrors of a nightmare. 

“Surely it must only have been a dream, after all,’’ 1 exclaimed 
as I looked around, and saw that I was in my own room, with a 
breakfast tray at my bed-side, which Christine must have left some 
time, as everything upon it was cold. 

‘* How glad 1 am that it was only a dream!’’ I thought ; “ but if 
Spiritualism produces such uncomfortable results, I will register a 
vow never to attend another seance. I have actually remained all 
night in my peignoir ! 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 


“Tf to her share some female errors fall, 
Look on her face and you'll forget them all.” 
Rape of the Lock. 


** My dear child, it seems an age since I saw you!” exclaimed 
Dolly, in whose arms I found myself a couple of hours later, on the 
platform of the rural station near Clynden. . 

I welcomed her as we welcome the sunlight. In the strong 
reality of her very practical nature, everything spiritual, ghostly, 
and uncomfortably ethereal, vanished. 

‘* Now, Reginald, see that nothing is left in the carriage,” she 
said, turning to ; Colonel Domville, who had been unusually gracious 
when we met. ‘‘I generally manage to leave a book, or a bag, 
or something, everywhere I go. It is a great comfort having 
some one to attend to all these petty details,’’ she said, as she put 
her arm into mine, and we passed through the small station into 
the courtyard where the brougham was waiting. 

** Let us get in; Reginald will soon be here. Pedro is there to 
see to the luggage, and look after Barker.”’ 

“You still retain the services of Reginald’s black servant, 
then.” 

“* My child, the man is a prince, notaservant. He is the most 
useful creature you can imagine. There is nothing he cannot do, 
and he is devoted to me !’’ 

** Well, Dolly, I hope you are as happy as you expected to be?’ 
I inquired, when we were seated. 

“ Happy? I should think so! I haveall I want. Change of 
scene, money, amusements, dress,—what on earth could I have 
besides ? and Reginald worships me !” 

“‘ Come, dear, we are waiting ; one would think we were passing 
through the customs, you have been so long,’’ she said as he came 
up. | 

** I wanted to see if Pedro had the poodle safe.”’ 

**O my darling dog! go and fetch her, Reginald. I forgot all 
about her.”’ 

‘You can wait till we get tothe house. Pedfo has her all 
right.”’ 

“ Reginald! you ought to know I never wait. I can’t bear 
waiting. Kindly fetch the dog,’’ she said, with playful imperi- 
ousness. 

Upon this irresistible demand Colonel Domville returned to the 
station and brought back a small black-and-tan spaniel, a true 
King Charles’, in his arms, 
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“ Did I forget it, then, the darling ?’’ exclaimed Dolly, embracing 


her pet, who was between two minds whether to be delighted, or to - 


resent the neglect of being left in the train asleep, wrapt up in a 
buadle of rugs. 

This is a new possession,’’ I remarked, highly amused at the 
gush of maternal feeling she displayed over it—it might have been 
a child, she fondled it so much—far more, I expect, than if it had 
been one ; for it is a curious fact that women who adore and gush 
over their dogs are often cool to their infants. 

“TI should think it was, and worth all I have in the world,’ 
she replied, in answer to my remark. “ Reginald gave it to me 
ouly last week ; that is why I am not quite accustomed to her as 
yet, and so forget her occasionally—but then Pedro, or Barker, or 
Reginald remembers her ; so it is all the same. But never mind 
the dog, you don’t say a word about how you find us looking. 
Don’t you think that Reginald is very much improved ?”’ 

‘* You have not given me time or opportunity to notice him as 
yet ; you have been making him so uncommonly useful,”’ 

‘*That is just what I mean,” she exclaimed, giving him a 
smile. ‘* He has found out that his vocation in life is to wait upon 
and take care of me! is it not, dear?’ she inquired playfully. 


~ “And he likes nothing better, does he, my beauty ?’’ she cried 


giving the poodle a violent embrace, which Colonel Domville in 
his transformed condition,“would no doubt have preferred receiving 
‘direct, rather than by proxy. 

“My dear Medora, you will hurt the poor creature, if you 
squeeze her so violently,’’ he expostulated, blandly. 

“What is the creature’s name ?”’ 

“We have given her such a beautiful name—haven’t we, pet? 
We have called her Regina, after Reginald. Look up, pretty 
Regina. Oh, Reginald, where are the biscuits? I think she looks 


_ gs if she wanted a biscuit. Have you any about you? I told you 


not to forget them. I am so dreadful at remembering—do look ?”’ 

But long before she had finished. speaking he had found the 
biscuits in Dolly’s bag. 

‘‘Thank you!’’ she said, giving the animal one. ‘‘I don’t 
think I will give her any more; put them up, and don’t let them 
make crumbs in my bag. I hate crumbs!” 

I could scarcely believe that the man thus addressed was 
Colonel Domville. He took her orders so entirely as a matter of 
course ; what did it mean ? 

“ Dont you think your sister looking remarkably well after her 
travels.’’ 


“Radiant !’? I replied, the word so aptly expressed her fully 


developed beauty. ‘ You must have had a very delightful tour.’ 
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‘‘'Yes, I enjoyed it extremely. Medora was fatigued at times,”’ 

‘* Fatigued, I was bored to death!” she exclaimed. “TI never 
want to see a picture again as long as I live. [ have had to 
swallow such enormous doses of art, that I have forbidden Reginald 
to mention the subject in my presence !’’ 

** But, Medora, my love, it is so necessary, moving in society, to 
be able to converse upon these subjects.”’ 

** If anyone talks art to me I shall just tell them the truth; the 
number of Virgin Maries I have seen, of all possible sizes, sorts, and 
descriptions, have nearly stupified me, and I declare they are, with. 
out exception, the most insipid-looking set of women I ever saw in 
my life! They give me the blues to look at them !”’ 

‘My dear Medora, do be careful, I entreat, and don’t talk slang ; 
no lady ever uses such a horrid expression as ‘ the blues.’ ’’ 

‘* Then, Reginald, the sooner you grow accustomed to Mrs, 
Domville giving vent to her feelings in this very wholesome manner 
the better. You ought to know by this time that it quite depends 
upon who it is uttered by, whether slang is objectionable or not. 
A pretty mouth sanctifies every expression! Does it not, Regina, 
my love?’’ and once more the dog was appealed to, and Colonel 
Domville silenced. 

“What a very pretty place !’’ she exclaimed, as we drove into 
the ground, and caught sight of the house. ‘‘ Why, Mim, you 
have been living in luxury ! ! What a mistake that I married! only 
fancy, Reginald, I might have been staying here with Mim all this 
while, instead of half-killing myself in picture-galleries, churclies, 
monuments, and graveyards, and Heaven knows what beside! 
How pleasant to be here! What lovely cedars!’’ These with a few 
other exclamations occupied the time until we reached Clynden, 
where the Stanhopes were waiting to receive their guests. 

It was of no use trying to get a private chat with Dolly in her 
grand state apartment, for Barker, her maid, had taken possession 
of it and her; so I asked her to come to me as soon as she was at 
liberty. 

I had not seen Mr. Addison all the morning ; he was out of the 
way when I drove to the station. Colonel ‘Stanhope. I thought 
looking more fragile than ever—and then the circumstances of my 
very vivid dream all came back, and I shuddered as I recalled my 
sufferings. How odd that I should dream he had showed me my 
own face hanging upon thewall. I could only see the face, especially 
the eyes, all else was dim; and then the misery of that lonely 
darkness, and my sense of relief when I felt that I was safe again— 
how I blessed Philip in my dream! How miserable I should be had 
it all really happened! What would he think of finding me there 
at that time of the night? I never thought dreams could be 80 
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vivid—for, of course, it was a dream—it would be absurd to suppose 
otherwise—but a dream that I would tell to no one, not even to 
Dolly, who at that moment came into my room. 

** Does it not seem like old times, Mim, to be together again ? 
What a charming room—what a delightful house altogether !’’ she 
exclaimed. ‘‘ You will never be able to endure Southport and its 
trumpery society after this ; but then, thank goodness, it won’t be 
for very long, for you come to us, you know. What on earth is that 
Mr. Addison doing here ; I hear he is staying in the house ?”’ 

“He is on a visit, being a friend of Colonel Stanhope’s, 

‘*TI.do believe he has followed you here, because he wants to 

propose to you, Mim.” 
_ “ Nonsense !’’ I exclaimed, not daring to tell her he had already 
done so, in case she should hear of his altered fortunes, and make 
one of her worldly.wise remarks about my having refused a “good 
chance.”’ 

“And who are the Croftons? this Captain Crofton that you 
have been writing about—what is he like ?”’ 

After my description she expressed her approval, adding: ‘‘ My 
dear child, I do believe you might——”’ 

“TI know what you are going tosay—do stop,’’ [ cried, inter- 
rupting her. ‘‘If you are like this now, what will you be when 
you have grown-up daughters of your own—a perfect caution to 
bachelors, who will read ‘‘ what are your intentions ?’’ written on 
your maternal forehead. Captain Crofton is very delightful, as 
you remark, but he wouldn’t suit me.”’ 

‘Some nonsense or other about not fulfilling your highest ideal, 
_-I suppose, or satisfying your better nature ?’’ she remarked impa- 
tiently. 

‘* Perhaps so,”’ I replied. 

“My dear Mim, you will never be worth anything until you 
abandon all that mddnshine and stuff. Itdoes very well for paupers, 
because it makes up to them for the absence of the real thing. It 
is highly consoling, no doubt, to talk of another and a better world 
when you have no prospects in this; but, my dear child, take a 
practical, common-sense view of the question, and tell me what 
better nature can any one want tlana handsome establishment, 
lots of money, a good position, a prospective title, and a good-looking 
husband ?”’ : 

“T am glad you have the grace to include the poor man,” I 
said, smiling. 

“Yes, we take him in the bargain, of course, thankful when he 
proves an additional advantage, which is not always the case, you 


know.’’ 
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“ Dolly!’ I exclaimed, growing serious. “What are you 
becoming ?” 

* A woman of the world, my dear !’’ 

‘‘ So it seems ; how on earth have you converted Colonel Dom- 
ville into the agreeable creature he seems to have become; there’s 
not the sign of a quotation left about him.”’ 

“ Don’t you know that it is far better to be an old man’s darling 
than a young man’s slave. You see, Reginald is no longer young, 
and I am—that is why he adores me ; and when a man is foolishly 
fond, my dear, you can twist him round your little finger without 
his being aware of it.”’ 

‘* How have you managed about the politics ?”’ 

“ As I said I would, forbade tke subject. I had a violent head- 
ache the first time he tried to interest me, and neuralgia the second. 
Neuralgia is like charity, it covers a multitude of evils! It is the 
most convenient malady in existence. I always have it when Regi- 
nald wants me to do anything I don’t like.”’ 

‘*T am afraid you must be a great disappointment to him. He 
had all sorts of ideas about educating you up to his standard of 
perfection as a wife.”’ : 

‘* But, you see, I turned the tables, and am educating him up to 
my standard of an excellent husband,” she returned, gaily, as she 
made a tour of inspection round my room, peeping at last into my 
wardrobe, where she caught sight of my ball dress. 

“How very pretty! Who made you this? It was never manu- 
factured at Southport, was it ?’’ 

** No; it is a present from Miss Stanhoperfor this evening.’’ 

“Well, I declare I never saw such people!”’ 
“They will end by adopting you—such interest is quite unusual ; 
how lucky you are! and it is all done in such a fatherly-motherly 
sort of fashion, that people couldn’t scandalise if they tried.”’ 

From the wardrobe she went to my jewel-case, which was 
standing on the table. 

‘*Give me your keys, Mim; I want to see how you have arranged 
your things. I must show you minepresently. Reginald has added 
sO many exquisite things.”’ 

I did as she desired, and she opened the box, taking up one 
thing after another. ‘“ How I admire this diamond of yours! why 
don’t you wear it? I always wear mine.”’ 

“But you are married.”’ 

“ What nonsense ! the idea of keeping anything so pretty locked 
up for that remote contingency! Forgiveme, Mim; but youare so 
hard to please, I expect if you wait for that event before you wear 
your ring, you will have to carry it with you into the next world. 
I am quite sure the man does not live on earth to suit you in every 


she exclaimed. — 
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particular, so never mind being married, but liberate this beautiful 
prisoner that is pining for the sunlight. Put it on, just to let me 
see how your hand looks. It will be animprovement, I am sure—for 
you wear nothing; there—give me your hand,’’ and with this 
she put it on my third finger. 

‘* What a splendid one it is! You must keep it on for to-day ; 
every one wiil think you are engaged to a millionaire—what a 
joke!’’ Having accomplished her wish, and seen all she wanted, she 
left me, Dolly-like, to tidy up while she went down to luncheon. 

I never remember seeing Colonel Domville to such advantage ; 
he was quite in his element. The surroundings evidently harmo- 
nised with his idea of the fitness of things, very different to our poor 
little Southport villa ; in this superior sunshine his flower of fashion. 
able intelligence unfolded. His admiration for his wife was some- 
thing remarkable. As Medora Prior he had been to her all that 
was ostentatiously polite; but now, as Mrs. Reginald Domville, a 
person incorporated in to his sacred being, he worshipped her with 
an idolatry le had hitherto observed exclusively towards himself. 
Estimating himself as the apex of all things, everything belonging 
to him partook of the nature of his own perfection, and was elevated 
toa like pinnacle. Incapable of any large-hearted sympathy, he 
concentrated what he possessed within the narrowest limits. A 
strong attachment for my father was the only instance on record 
out of that sphere; and this arose from their being old schoolfellows 
and subsequently brother officers, though my father was some 
years his senior. The friendship had grown in the first instance 
out of the immense admiration a small boy feels for the sixth-form 
boy who declares himself his protector. Whatever it was, the friend- 
ship existed, and, to his credit, Colonel Domville might be called a 
faithful friend. 

Thinking that I should enjoy, and be all the better for a quiet 
afternoon, I went into the library, after luncheon, to search for a 
book. While I was thus engaged Colonel Stanhope came in and 
volunteered to help me, as I was looking for a particular volume 
I could not immediately find. 

As we stood together, looking over the shelves, I passed my 
hands on the backs of the volumes casually, as I did so Colonel 
Stanhope stopped me, remarking: 

‘** Excuse me, Mary: I want to see your hand.”’ 

‘Ah! I know what you mean. Dolly made me put it on just 
now, only for to-day. I dislike wearing such rich ornaments, but 
this was poor mamma’s.”’ 

From the grave and melancholy way in which he held my hand 
and looked at it, 1 feared he was mourning over my girlish vanity ; 
and I continued to blush and excuse myself, when he said : 
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“T wish you would wear it always,’’ and with that he raised 
my hand to his lips. 

As I lifted my eyes in astonishment, who should I see coming 
into the room through the open window but Philip Addison ! 

Was anything ever so unfortunate! He had heard and seen 
it all. 

I found my book, but not one line of it did I read. I could 
only recall the tableau I had witnessed, with Philip’s retreating 
fivure, as he bounded through the window back into the verandah, 
casting a look behind him, it was impossible to forget. What 
did it mean? It seemed compounded of love, jealousy, and, alas! 
contempt ! 


CHAPTER XXX. 


“Tn gloss of satin and glimmer of pearls.” 
Maud. 


AT six o’clock Christine roused me from my reverie. She was 
full of excitement, and would like to have galvanised me into some 
manifestation of delight at the prospect of wearing such a lovely 
dress as the one Miss Stanhope’s kindness and taste had furnished ; 
but I was far too unhappy and pre-occupied to appreciate it, not- 
withstanding Christine’s private declaration that it far surpassed in 
beauty Madame, my sister’s, whose dress she had already inspected 
under Barker’s auspices. It was true, Madame’s was ‘‘ magnifique!” 
‘« La dentelle /’’ was only to be described by calling ‘‘ Mon Dieu”’ 
as a witness, together with a pious appeal to Heaven as she threw 
up her hands and eyes in the direction of the ceiling; but 


Mademoiselle was; “ si simple, si elegante,’’ that it almost moved 
her to tears of sympathy to note the perfect manner in which 
it expressed the purity end simplicity of maidenhood ! She finished 
her commendations by taking it tenderly from the wardrobe, and 
placing it lovingly upon the sofa, she arranged every soft fold and 
stray leaf of the wreath of water-lilies, with a delicate touch and 
that profound veneration a Frenchwoman alone knows how to pay 
to her divinity—dress. 

I hardly knew what to make of myself that I was not more 
interested, for the woman does not live, or rather is not worth living, 
who is regardless of her personal appearance; but to-night my 
vanity seemed dead. Of what use was dress or any .other adorn- 
ments if Philip would not look, and gave no sign of drawing 
nearer ! 

How should I react him ere it was too late, and save us both 
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fromfurther suffering. But no, I was wrong, to suppose that he would 
ever suffer in any way. It was only poor, wretched I, alone, who 
was liable to that, because I had been foolish enough to make 
him my world; while he, perhaps, had scarcely another thought 
for me that was not unkind, if I might judge from that last look 
of his. | 

So I kept on torturing myself past endurance, until I tossed my 
head so violently that Christine cried aloud for me to spare the 
artistic edifice on which she was expending much useless time, 
energy, and taste. 

I implored her pardon, and begged to have my hair dressed 
with its usual simplicity. 

Yielding reluctantly to my desire, she expressed her sympathy, 
and made the best of me—consoled by having to decorate my head 
with a crown of water-lilies and long grass, which glistened with 
dew-drops, and made up for my deplorable want of taste. But the 
culminating moment of happiness arrived when she enclosed me in 
the marvellous tulle structure, a perfect work of millinery art. 
Slipping it over my head with proud satisfaction, she finished off 
every little detail with the utmost taste,—fan, gloves, handker-. 
chief, and I was turned out to her complete approval, and at 
liberty to make my way downstairs. 

On passing Miss Stanhope’s door, I thought it would be but 
tight to go in, and let her see the effect of her present. 

“T have come to show myself,’’ I said, smiling; ‘‘and to 
thank you for having tried so admirably to make the best of me. 
I think the dress is charming.”’ 

“So do I, and very becoming,”’ she replied, turning me round 
on a pivot of inspection. ‘* Adrian has sent to Covent Garden for 
such splendid bouquets, they came this afternoon. Itis something 
quite new his taking thought for anything of the kind. The rooms 
look so pretty ! I wish Adrian would have given us the library; but 
hesaid he must have it to escape into if he found the crowd too 
much for him. Where were you all the afternoon ?” 

‘Tn my room, reading.”’ 

“ You were right to rest, otherwise I was going to say ‘ naughty 
gil,’ for not coming to help me to arrange the flowers. I 
uways reserve that task to myself, a lady’s taste is so much better 
than servants, who know nothing about the right combinations of 

dour; but Mr. Addison took your place. What charming taste he 
as! what a good fellow he is altogether! I wish you liked him a 
ittle better. By the way, what was the matter with you last 
ught? Do you ever walk in your sleep, dear?—forgive my 


“No,’’ I answered, with astonishment. ‘‘ Why do you ask?” 
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‘* Because I fancied I heard a door close and open once or twice 
last night in this direction, or I may have been dreaming ; but it 
struck me you might have become over-influenced or over excited 
after the séance, and were manifesting or retained some mediumistic 
quality which was disturbing.” 

“IT was very much disturbed, I had frightful dreams; but ] 
am not aware of anything further ; for I found myself in my proper 
place in the morning, having overslept myself in consequence of 
falling asleep very late. Idon’t think anything will ever induce 
me to attend another séance.”’ 

‘* They affect people differently ; with us they have been a habit 
for years, and Adrian’s greatest delight ; the only thing I know 
that really interests him. What was the message left upon the table 
—can you remember ?”’ 

“Yes, but Colonel Stanhope warned us of your objection to 
reading them; so it is not fair for you to inquire, as we promised 
him to respect your prejudice in this matter.” 

‘‘T am always so afraid of hearing what it would break my 
heart to know, that my dear brother’s death is near; it is the 
question he has always been wanting to learn in these meetings, 
I tell himthat he is wrong to seek such knowledge. ‘Sufficient for the 
day is the evil thereof.’ I must say he seems to have taken a fresh 
interest in life of late. I never felt more cheered about him. 
Mary, dear, I hope that you may never know what it is to have all 
your love so concentrated that with the removal of one person 
from the world you feel that your own light in life must be for 
ever extinguished.”’ 

I did not reply, for I knew but too well what she meant. Was 
not that just what I was doing ? 

*¢ Come downstairs,;I want to show you the rooms before the 
people come.’’ We went together, admiring everything. The 
reception and large drawing-room had been cleared for the dancers, 
leaving the small drawing-room free for the dowagers and wall. 
flowers. The decorations were perfect; flowers everywhere had 
converted the scene into a fairy-land. 

‘* Where are the gentlemen, I wonder?—in the library perhaps. 
Let us go and see.”’ 

Yes, there they were, two of them at least. Mr. Addison was 
standing with his back to the fire-place. Colonel Stanhope reclin- 
ing in an easy-chair. 

“ Now, gentlemen, we want all our compliments before the crowd 
assemble. What do you say to my taste?’ and with that Miss 

Stanhope, to my utter confusion, drew attention to my dress. 

‘That it does justice to the wearer,” said her brother, with 
wuch satisfaction, as he surveyed me from héad to foot, much as @ 
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ud mother might have done. He was fast becoming an enigma 
tome; disturbing in many ways hard to express, mingling with my 
dreams, giving me horrible nightmares ; wearing himself insensibly 
into my life, with a silent power impossible to shake off, simply 
because I resembled a woman he had once loved or rather still loved, 
since it must be with her that he held spiritual communica- 
tions. 

1 did not dare to look at Mr. Addison, who offered no remark 
in reply to Miss Stanhope’s inquiry. I could not tell if he saw me; 
only knew that he did not care to speak ; but Miss Stanhope, who 
no doubt felt piqued at his want of appreciation in not offering her 
a compliment on her taste, said reprovingly : 

‘*You must not grow indifferent to the charms of ladies and 
their society, Mr. Addison—you are too young for that; you have 
not even bespoken Mary for a dance this evening ; her card is sure 
to be soon filled—you ought to be early in the field.” 

‘It is an honour I dare not hope for,’’ he said, somewhat 
stiffly. 

“ How do you know that you cannot hope for the honour if you 
don’t ask? What a foolish man you are! ‘Nothing venture, nothing 
have,’ remember,”’ said Miss Stanhope. 

“ Retreat is the better part of valour,’ he cried, lightly; ‘‘I 
quote the antithesis of your maxim to prove my case. You must 
excuse me, Miss Stanhope, in this. I shall be happy to be your 
cavalier throughout the evening in every other respect but that of 
adancing man.”’ 

Wounded to the quick by his direct refusal to have anything to 
say to me, I hurried out of the room to get rid of my tears, and 
hiding myself in a corner of the small drawing-room, was battling 
with pride, anger, and disappointment when Colonel Stanhope found 
me. I strove to conceal all traces of suffering in his presence ; but 
he read sufficient to come directly to the point. 

‘* What have you done to repel Addison? why can’t you like 
him? Ihave noticed for some time the secret antagonism going 

on between you—on your side, I am afraid.” 

‘You are quite mistaken, it is all the other way !’’ I burst out, 
glad to unburden my misery to some one. “He has takena 
dislike to me, and takes no pains to conceal his aversion.” 

“T think you wrong him.” 

“1 wish I thought so!’’ I said, earnestly, flushing crimson, as I 
remembered that in that last admission my secret was no longer 
my own. : 

“Poor little maiden!’’ he said, tenderly clasping one of my 
hands in his, with sympathy; “is that wby the poor little heart 
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has been aching? I knew there was something; but never mind, 
it shall all be right soon.”’ 

“Never!” I cried, starting up alarmed. ‘Oh, you could 
never betray me! I should despise youif you did. If he cared 
for me it might be different, but he does not.” 

“Don’t grow excited, my child—you need not fear my ever 
compromising you; why I say that it will ali come right is, that 
J rather think he does care for you; and if the truth were known, 
his heart is aching as much as your own !”’ 

‘* Men’s hearts! I don’t believe they have any, certainly none 
that can ache,’’ I said, despondingly ; ‘‘ and his least of all. Men 
are so annoyingly strong—not like we, poor weak woman that I 
am !”’ 

‘** Look at me, and then see if men’s hearts never ache! Mine 
has been aching longer than you can remember, has only just ceased 
to ache—if, indeed, it has ceased yet !’’ 

**But you are not—not—you know who I mean ?’’ I stam- 
mered. 

‘** Yes, I know who you mean,” he said, smiling at the dis- 
paragement my comparison implied. ‘ No, I am not like Addison. 
I wish to God I were. I am as weak as he is strong in most 
things; but his strength won’t help him in a matter of this 
kind.”’ 

Yes it will; he told me as much,” I sa:d, confidingly. 

‘Has he? Ah, well, you must know best in that case; but 
did he tell you that as applying to himself generally, or in any 
special case, because men are so wonderfully strong on these points 
when not personally implicated.”’ 

** But he was !’’ I exclaimed. 

‘*¢ And he confided his grief to you?’ 

‘** Unfortunately I was the cause of it. I never found out how 
much I liked him until it was too late, and now we are always at 
cross purposes, and he despises me; but, oh, what have I done? I 
never meant to tell this to anyone.”’ 

‘* You are only redeeming a promise you made that you would 
appoint me your father confessor.” 

“ And I can trust you,” I pleaded. 

‘Yes, child; you will find none truer to you in the world.” 

“ A friend is a great comfort,’’ I remarked, ‘‘ especially such a 
friend as you have been.” 

‘¢ And what have you not been to me, child, God alone knows! 
Let us go,’ he said, rising hurriedly, as ifdesirous not to prolong 
the interview. 

Turning back as we crossed the room, he said kindly: “ Are 
you a little bit happier now ?” 
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‘“‘T feel the relief of a shared secret,’ I answered; ‘* although 
I dare say I shall regret having parted with it before I sleep.”’ 

In the common order of things Mr. Addison had to offer me his 
arm to go in to dinner. I took it with a sort of suspended vitality, 
and waited for him to speak; but it seemed as if he had registered 
a vow never to open his lips to me again, even to offer me the 
commonest civility. What had I said or done? 

We parted company at table, as Dolly declined sitting next to 
her husband. 

Colonel Stanhope was not over pleased at the change, and 
retaliated on Dolly by observing. 

‘*Tt is early in the day to be sent to the other side, is it not, 
Domville ?”’ 

“But you forget I have a much better view of him where he 
is,” said Dolly, in her most self-satisfied manner, as she gave her 
husband a patronising smile, which seemed to compensate him for 
everything: and no wonder! A smile from such a woman as 
Dolly now looked in the “ gloss of satin and glimmer of pearls” 
was enough to turn a stronger head than Colonel Domville’s. 

Just once I ventured to look across the table at Mr. Addison—a 
shy, nervous look, as if afraid of being caught. It is said you 
cannot either think long of or look at a person without their becom- 
ing conscious of some exterior influence acting magnetically upon 
them, which attracts them to return either thought or glance. If 
that be true he ought to have been magnetised long ago—he was at 
that moment, for he looked up quickly and caught my eye, which 
cowered guiltily before his clear, cold gaze. I was thankful when 
dinner was concluded, leaving me at liberty to be as unhappy as I 
pleased. The gentlemen went to the smoking-room, while Dolly 
and I repaired to the morning-room. 

“We can have a cosy chat there, Mim, until we are wanted to 
charm and destroy,’’ said Dolly, with one of her bright laughs that 
always inspired me with life, however low the ebb I had reached, 
and just now I was terribly dull and in need of some yeast to 
counteract my heaviness. 

“Tt is to be hoped you are going to spare us the destructive 
element,’’ said Colonel Stanhope; ‘‘ we want only charms to-night; 
you must be satisfied with one victim,’’ he continued, glancing at 
Colonel Domville. 

“You don’t mean to call him a victim, I hope. Are you one, 
Reginald ?”” 

“A proud and happy one, my dear,’’ he said, giving her one 
of his most courtly bows, a perfect Sir Roger de Coverley, in 


fact, | 
“Oh, Reginald!’ she exclaimed; ‘I forgot all about Regina ; 
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do go and see after her. 
for cats ; 


A Strange Dowry. 


she does not attend to Regina in the least.”’ 





Barker is such an old maid, and only cares 


‘* But there is Pedro, my dear, to see to her,”’ he replied, feeling, 
no doubt, how utterly he had been dragged down from the sublime 
to the ridiculous in one moment. 


“No, no, Pedro will not look after her. 


I do wish you would 


go, before you begin smoking, and wrap her up in my travelling- 


shawl.’’ 


I felt so much for his humiliation that I volunteered to go for 


him. 


“No, dear Mim, I couldn’t hear of it, Reginald is accustomed 


to it; she would only bark at you;”’ 


arm into mine, and we went upstairs. 


‘¢The sooner Domville is dead the better,’’ 
Stanhope, when next we met before the ball opened. 
is a brilliant-looking girl, but that man is ruining her. 


and with that she put her 


said Colonel 
“ Your sister 


She 


despises him already, and he has lost his head. She will become 
perfectly unbearable in a short time, an utterly vain and selfish 


woman. 


She is altered already. 


** Do you think so !’’ I replied, for I considered Dolly was only 


developing freely what was all along in her nature. 


is only worldly,” I remarked. 
‘* She wants a good disappointment, my child, to bring her to 
her senses, and then she will be an amiable woman ; but as she 


9 


is=—— 


“T think she 


‘* Now don’t say one word against Dolly, for I am blind—that 


is to say, I love her as she is. 
dislike and denounce in others in her seem tolerable ; 


her slang phrases, graced by her using.”’ 
“Yes ; she is just one of those pitfalls that lure men on to 


destruction. 


Faults and absurdities that I should 
they are like 


Charming to look at, but with no trustworthy founda- 


tion, not unlike what I have heard of her father,’’ he said, as if 
thinking aloud. 
“Why! what did you ever hear of our father that you 
speak so ?’’ 
**More than I should ever care to tell you, child,”’ 
seemed to wince under my remark and inquiry; leaving me to 
wonder, while he advanced to do the honours of his house, as the 


guests were arriving, and the ball about to commence. 


and he 
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POLITICAL AND COMMERCIAL IMPORTANCE 
OF TURKEY. 


THE never-ending encroachments of Russia upon Turkey in Europe, 
and in Asia—indeed, upon all Asia—combined with a sense of in- 
security, arising from such persistent aggressions on the part of a 
colossal Power, to our own vast possessions in the Kast, have from 
a time, extending now beyond the memory of man, kept up a con- 
dition of things, at one moment of chronic, and at another of 
active hostility, which is not only hurtful to the progress of 
humanity, but it is not even creditable to human nature itself. 

It is true that the Turks are aliens in religion upon the soil 
of Europe, but they are not more so in race than the great 
nationalities of Sarmatian or Slavonian, and of Ugrian or 
Hunnish descent, which, with the Teutons, Greco-Latin, and Keltic 
races, Constitute the population of that quarter of the globe. 

The Turks have been variously looked upon according to cir- 
cumstances, and according to religious, moral, or political bias. 
This attests to two facts, that as a nation their condition is not 
satisfactory; and secondly, that being aliens in religion, no two 
people can look upon them in the same point of view. Some have 
taken pride in speaking of the Turks as encamped, rather than 
settled in Europe; the decline and fall of their power has been a by- 
word for years, and a French traveller has complacently designated 
their empire as a ‘‘cadavre.’’ Others, again, looking at the 
Osmanlis in a political point of view, have, like Lord Palmerston, 
declared that no nation has made greater progress in late years. 

The latter is undoubtedly the most current view of the facts of 
the case ; but the Turks can never constitute, by progress or 
by civilisation, a recognised member of the European family, so 
long as the sheri or fundamental principle of Islamism—which 
teaches that the faithful are a dominant race, that all others aro 
subject to them, and that n6 faith is to be maintained, beyond what 
is expedient, towards an ‘‘ infidel’’—is upheld in its integrity. As, 
however, there are Unitarians in Christendom, so also there are 
Deists in Turkey, as well as what may be termed Ultramontane 
Muhammadans, and a reform may come about even in this essential 
point, and Hatti-Sheriffs become Hatti-Allahs.* 








* The writer has heard some of the oldest and wisest of the land say ; 
“Give up your Saviour, and we will give up our Muhammad,” 
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tion neither in moral, religious, nor political antagonism to the 
Turks. . It has its origin simply in what is expressed as the legacy 
of Peter the Great, but which is, in reality, the aspiration of the land 
to constantly extend its frontiers, and to domineer over everything 
that is Asiatic. It has never limited its action to Turkey in Europe, 
but has just as persistently oppressed Turkey in Asia, Persia, and 
the Powers of Central Asia. It has never ceased to have India 
and China in its perspective. 

Hitherto Great Britain has from various reasons given its politi- 
cal support to the Osmanlis, and that policy, based upon a vital 
and necessary opposition to the inordinate aggrandisement of Russia, 
has been so prolonged as to have become traditional. It has 
remained for our times to see this traditional policy receive a 
rude shake from the incapability of the Osmanlis to meet their 
financial engagements, and to be almost finally overthrown by certain 
atrocities—the result of a semi-barbarous warfare—as reprehen- 
sible with the Russians in Khivaand in Khokand, and with the 
Egyptians in Christian Abyssinia, as with the Turks in their 
Christian provinces. 


There are, however, many who do not see their way clearly, 
whether to abandon a traditional policy and let Russia have her 
own way, or whether it is not to their best interest to uphold the 
Osmanli power, even though it should be neither Christian, nor 
humane, nor very reputable. They want to know what are the 
grounds for supporting such a power. It is this question which we 
propose at this moment to answer, although such a thesis is only 
preliminary to many other important considerations. The fact is 
that the possession of Turkey in Europe by Russia, or the paramount 
influence of Russia in Constantinople, is a question almost as im- 
portant to all other European Powers as it is to Great Britain. 
lf Turkey constitutes, with Egypt, the keys.of Southern Asia, and 
it is therefore of high importance to a nation having Imperial in- 
terests in that region of the globe, this apparently greater amount 
of interest, in as far as Turkey is concerned, is counterbalanced by 
the fact that the Danube is a German and an Austrian river, as 
well as a Turkish one; and the prosperity of those two nations is 
just as much concerned in that river not being closed to navigation 
by an absolute power, as Great Britain is in the highway to the 
East not being closed to commerce and traffic. 


The import and export duties levied by Russia are of such a 
nature as to be utterly prohibitory, and hence it is that although all 
liberal-minded persons would like to see Central Asia semi-civilised, 
and a line of railway, or a commercial high-road, opened througb- 
out its whole length, the transfer of the commerce of the East to 
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Russia would extinguish it altogether—almost as effectually as if 
it held Turkey and Egypt. The construction of a line of railway 
along the valley of the Euphrates—and it is sad to think that such 
an undertaking would not have cost more than was expenled in a 
profitless invasion of Abyssinia—would have rendered the discus- 
sion of such eventualities almost unnecessary. Russia would then 
have been outflanked in the East, and could neither have advanced 
by Constantinople, nor by Georgia and Armenia. But Russia, hold- 
ing what have been hitherto the Sultan’s dominions (unless Egypt 
was by a wise forethought separated from them), would drive the 
commerce of the far east back again to the point from whence it 
started—that is to say, round by the Cape of Good Hope. 

Germany may assume the haughty at the neutrality observed 
by Great Britain in the late continental war, and retort upon that 
neutrality by present indifference, whilst France may chuckle at 
England being now deprived of an alliance which she was faithless 
to at the same epoch ; but such an attitude is not only faulty and 
suicidal, it is worse,—it is ridiculous. The political and commercial 
interests of France are as great in the Mediterranean as even ours, 
and even a united Germany would be reft of half its importance 
with Russia stretching as a compact power from the White Sea to 
the Mediterranean. 

The integrity of Turkey claims support on other and yet 
stronger grounds than even her advancement by reforms which the 
incessant attacks of Russia. have never given her time or oppor- 
tunity to mature or to perfect,and which deeply interest almost 
every civilised nation. 

The fall of Turkey wonld not only cause a disruption of the 
balance of power, but would also be attended with the fatal conse- 
quence of putting an end to the ordinary European and Ameri- 
can commerce in that part of the world. The possession of, or even 
the paramount influence of Russia at Constantinople would, as a 
matter of course, be followed by the same influence on both shores 
of the Euxine, as also in the Eastern portion of the Mediterranean, 
including Greece. In fact, both Europear and Asiatic Turkey, 
with the adjoining territories of Syria, Mesopotamia, and Egypt, as 
well as the commerce by land of those countries, must of necessity 
belong to the masters of Constantinople. Were the Ottoman 
Empire made to disappear from the map of the world, the 
mercantile advantages at present enjoyed under the most favour- 
a terms by European nations would, indeed, be almost entirely 

ost. 


The aggressive hostility of Russia has, however, had its founda- 
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The trade of Turkey, shows :— 








Great Britain, and Malta 
Transit to Persia otege 


Value of 


Imports in Turkish 


piastres. 


Value of 


Exports in 


piastres. 





252,300,000 
217,500,000 
108,702,150 
113,765,550 

97,266,000 


130,500,000 
217,500,000 
229,971,450 
185,310,000 

74,263,200 


in em oe | ee 
i, 4,650,150 
on oan cole 8,658,350 
5 gh 1,740,000 
108,750,000 
91,832,850 
99,445,350 
56,761,500 


9,017,550 
2,079,300 
10,426,950 
18,705.000 
6,525,000 
59,651,550 
61.826,550 
37,845,000 


Persia (direct trade) oe 
Switzerland, U. States, ™ 
Egypt and Servia . os 
Moldavia and Wallachia 





Total in Turkish Piastres ... 














1,064,445,000 


1,182,330,000 





This, which is derived from Michelsen’s “ Ottoman Empire and 
its Resources,”’ &c., it will be seen, overlooks by some accident or 
other, or from the difficulty of obtaining correct information, the 
important commerce of Prussia and Germany, that of Italy, of 
Algiers and the North African States, that of India and the Persian 
Gulf, and other minor commercial resources, more or less alluded to 
in our previous articles on “ The Resources of Turkey.”’ 

The total as it stands in English money represent £11,823,300 
in imports, and £10,644,450 in exports. Ubicini, in his “ Lettres 
sur la Turquie,’’ etc., makes the proceeds rather less, stating them 
at £11,390,833 imports, and £9,402,500 exports. But neither of 
these statements appear to include the indirect trade with Turkey ; 
such as that from India to tle Persian and Arabian Gulfs, and also 
through the fairs of Leipsic and other places in Germany. General 
Chesney felt justified in estimating this additional trade, from data 
in his possession, at quite two millions each way, thus giving about 
£26,467,750 for the trade of Turkey, and even this estimate must 
be considered as having undergone a considerable augmentation, 
by the opening of the Suez canal to navigation. It is not likely 
European nations are prepared to forego all the advantages of this 
great and ever-increasing commerce merely for the childish pleasure 
of spiting Great Britain.’ It isevident that Europe at large is as 
deeply interested in maintaining existing relations as is Great 
Britain ; and before a change is either abetted or sanctioned, it 
would be well for those nations whom it concerns to consider 
whether any power that might, or could, replace Turkey would 
give the same commercial advantages to all countries as she has 
hitherto done. 

The integrity of the Ottoman empire is in reality of the last 
importance to Austria and France, as well as to Great Britain, 
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Were Roumania, Servia, Bosnia, Herzegovina, severed from the 
Sultan’s territories—as to Bulgaria it stretches its population to the 
very gates of Constantinople—not only would the Greek provinces 
of the South demand the same autonomy as the Slavonian pro. 
vinces, but the independence of Austria would necessarily be com. 
promised, since the main outlet of the Danube would then be com- 
pletely under the control of another power, by whom she would be 
outflanked, and might be cut off politically, as well as commercially, 
from her exterior relations; which, with Turkey alone, give her 
commercial transactions of £2,990,955 sterling. 

The exports of France, in cotton goods, woollens, sugar, paper, 
glass-ware, and fancy goods, with the imports in raw silk, linseed, 
sesamum, wool, goat’s hair, oil, tobacco and gall-nuts, amount to 
£3,386,736. This would all be lost if her vessels were to be ex- 
cluded from the Black Sea and the commerce of the Levant in 
general, which must be the case if Constantinople were to become 
Muscovite. Alexandria, Syria, Asia Minor, and Greece would natu- 
rally follow, and even Africa would suffer from such a change. 

In the case of Great Britain, taking a lower estimate than that 
of Ubicini :— ) 

The direct exports to Turkey, according to the ‘‘ Banker’s Cir- 
cular,’’ were in 1850 :— 


From Great Britain... en sap £3,113,679 
From Bengal to the Persian and Arabian Gulfs 178,582 
From Madras * * ~ se0 eee 
From Bombay ms po ” . 625,705 
From England to Syria .. aes » 72,616 


Indirect trade through Leipsic and the rest of Germany 700, ‘000 





Total, independently of Egypt and Barbary £4,707,S89 





Whereas, it appears from the ‘‘ Banker’s Circular,” that the ex- 
ports to the Power which has the modesty to seek for the monopoly 
of Turkish commerce were in 1850 only £1,454,771. The official 
returns of trade from Bengal, Madras, and Bombay were obtained 
_ by General Chesney, for his ‘‘ Expedition to the Euphrates and 
Tigris,’’ vol. ii., pp. 677, 683. 

But, beyond the ‘value of this amount of trade, Turkey is the 
keystone of one great branch of our commercial prosperity. Her 
maintenance as a nation and as an independent power is, indeed, on 
political, as well as on commercial grounds, of momentous import- 
ance to Great Britain. 

Since the Ottoman Empire in its fall would carry with it its 
Syrian and Egyptian dependencies, England would, in case of such 
a catastrophe, be utterly cut off from India, China, and Australia, 
and all the far east—save by sea. It is in consequence of the pos- 
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sibility of such an untoward result that, however supine other 
nations may be, Great Britain will find itself under the necessity, 
not only of supporting the Ottomans, at a last crisis, by its fleet, 
but also of sending a land force to Egypt to assist the Khedive 
in maintaining the neutrality of the Suez Canal, as it is with 
it as it is with the Dardanelles and the Bosphorus. The 
overland communications with India, which only the other day 
were but an occasional luxury, could never be sacrificed on our 
part, when they have become an ordinary portion of the wants of 
almost every family. The possibility of an invasion of India by 
Russia is a subject for separate consideration. There can, however, 
be no more doubt as to the feasibility of the thing (not implying 
thereby its success) than there is that the fascinating spoils of 
‘Indian wealth will not only ever be a tempting bait to a half. 
starving population, but it would also secure the invader support 
and assistance throughout a march the length of which Russia is 
managing to diminish daily 

By the possession of Turkey in Europe and Asia by Russia, 
India would be left to depend almost solely upon the bravery of its 
troops for its defence. Whilst Russia has a large army in the 
Transcaucasian Provinces ready to advance by Persia, and another 
in Central Asia, Great Britain would be utterly cut off from 
effecting any diversion by itself, or by means of Oriental allies. 
The only approach that might possibly remain open would be by 
the roundabout way of the Persian Gulf; and notwithstanding the 
lukewarm reception which the Euphrates and Tigris project has 
received, it would be found at the last moment, that even to secure 
this remote and frail means of effecting a flank movement, it would 
be necessary to hold the mouths of those great rivers by a squadron 
or by efficient strongholds. 

But these considerations, even when coupled with the commer- 
cial advantages depending on Turkey, should weigh as nothing in 
comparison with the great principle of justice. These apply as 
instinctively to nations as to individuals, and a departure from 
them seldom fails to bring its retribution. Since, then, it is uni- 
versally admitted that an unprovoked and unjustifiable aggression 
has been committed by Russia against Turkey, in upholding its 
provinces in rebellion, with the aid of an armed force, is it not 
incumbent on the Western Powers heartily to espouse the cause of 
their own oppressed ally? Ifthe voice of Europe were to be thus 
raised on the broad grounds of right and justice, a consolidated 
peace would be the consequence of such action, with security to 
Turkey for the future. 

But if such a peace is only to be obtained by electing Servia 
and Roumauia into kingdoms, and by granting the local adminis. 
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trative autonomy of the other Slavonian and Muhammadan provinces, 
under the protection of Russia, the Greek Muhammedan provinces 
—certainly Epirusand Thessaly—will insist upon a similar liberation 
under the protection of the Hellenes ; and while we shall then have 
a wretched anarchy and atrocity-engendering mixture of Islamism, 
Panslavism, Panhellanism, and Russianism, as opposing forces, 
nothing will remain for the Turkish Government in Europe, save 
Constantinople and its environs. 

Thus hemmed in, the Osmanlis will have but one of two choices— 
to evacuate the territory altogether, or, as more probably will be 
the case, to make their own terms with Russia, by which terms 
Russia will be as powerful at Constantinople as if she was actually 
in possession. The declaration of the political independence of the 
Slavonian principalities, or the establishment of a belt of imaginary 
independent principalities between the Danube and the Balkan, as 
advocated by some, would be not a first, but a final step towards 
the extinction of Turkish rule in Europe. Not that upon principle, 
and under certain circumstances, such an event might not be 
hailed as an opening to civilisation—for there can be no question as 
to the misgovernment of the Turks, and the resources of the 
countries held by them, have fallen to the lowest possible degree 
of productiveness under that misgovernment—but that the mere 
replacing one semi-barbarian government by another, which adds 
military and theocratic autocracy and commercial prohibitiveness, 
to a similar state of semi-civilisation, would make things infinitely 
worse than they now are, whilst at the same time they would be 
most injurious to the interests of other powers. 

The existing Government of Great Britain has acted with infinite 
prudence, forbearance,and wisdom, under these trying and compli- 
cated circumstances. The question of the tenure of the Danube, 
and of the extension of Russian power in the south-east of Europe, 
concerns Austria and Germany more even than it does Great 
Britain ; yet the conduct of these powers has been such as to leave 
it to be opined that they wished to throw the burthen of upholding 
these interests upon Great Britain alone. France has even chuckled 
over the imaginary isolation of the monarch of the seas in defending 
the interests of all Europe in the Mediterranean, forgetting that 
they have allowed themselves to speak of that sea as a French 
lake! There cannot be the slightest doubt but that Germany, 
Austria, and France will soon be rudely awakened by vital interests 
in danger to a sense of the derogatory position in which they have 
allowed themselves to be temporarily placed. 

In the meantime Great Britain, with a fleet in Turkish waters, 
and a land force co-operating with the Egyptians, could afford to 
look on with infinite complacency at the indifference displayed by 
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the Powers to the progress of Russia in the East. It has been 
justly observed that it is an utter mistake on the part of France 
and the other Western Powers to imagine that, should we fail in 
protecting the general interests of Europe, our own particular 
interests will be thereby imperilled. The Liberal doctrine of non. 
intervention, in all cases and under all circumstances, is based on 
the assumption that we need concern ourselves with no conflagration 
until our own house ison fire. But this doctrine has been uniformly 
rejected by the Conservative party, as also by the more reflective 
among the Liberals, whilst it has never been allowed by any truly 
liberal-minded person that the interests of England ought to be 
considered apart from the interests of other nations, so long as other 
nations show themselves desirous of these being treated conjointly. 
If the nations which are watered by the Danube and its great 
tributaries feel nc interest in keeping open the navigation of that 
great river, it is obvious that the interest of Great Britain is of a 
much more secondary character. If the Western Powers see nothing 
to affect their interests in the Russianising of the Slavonian 
provinces under the semblance of a protective autonomy, ours are 
only of a very secondary degree. If Italy can calmly contemplate 
being isolated from commerce and inter-communication in the 
Levant, where its people and language are so familiar, and if 
France, once ready to fight for the mere holding of the keys of the 
Holy Sepulchre, can sec nothing to affect her interest in holy and 
unholy lands being handed over to a semi-barbarian power, the 
fault does not lie with us, but with those who have eyes and see 
not, and ears and hear not. 

The question, as it stands, is a peculiarly European one, and 
instead of chuckling over the supposed isolated policy of Great 
Britain, great should be the shame of those powers which stand by 
with arms folded and see a grievous Injustice committed. Our 
Government has, we say, acted with infinite prudence, forbearance, 
and wisdom, in not undertaking the Quixotic defence of European 
interests, whilst the rest of Europe stood by as mere spectators. 
But when the positive interests of Great Britain come to be endangered, 
then the other powers may be led to discover that they have made 
a mistake in not supporting us in our endeavours to serve their 
interests.in combination with ours. Weshall then, like the T'urks 
left to struggle against Russia single-handed, have to defend our 
interests without regard to those of other powers. France has, for 
example, great interest in the Suez Canal, which, if not the crigin- 
ator, she has at all events the credit of having carried through ; but 
if she is not alive to her interest in upholding the neutrality of its 
navigation, it is obvious that it is not the burthen of Great Britain, 
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whilst upholding the freedom of navigation for her own ships, to 
also ensure the interests of an indifferent party. 

As it is with the Suez Canal, so it is with the Dardanelles and 
the Bosphorus, ShouldjRussia, through the abstention of Germany 
and Austria, establish itself on the Danube and occupy the 
Danubian provinces—Dacian and Slavonian—the position of this 
country would be precisely what it was, save in so far as Russia 
might be tempted, now or at a proximate future, in pursuance of 
a foregone policy, to advance still-further, and seek to obtain 
possession of Constantinople. English interests would then be 
directly touched, and if the other powers still hold aloof, which is not 
likely, they would find that we can take upon ourselves the task of 
resisting such encroachments to the utmost of our power, and that 


it would not occur to us to ask anybody to help us, save the popu- 
lations of the invaded territories. 
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By the Author of “ Not all Fiction,” “ Whilst the Snowflakes Fell,” eto, 





CHAPTER XII. 
QUEEN MAB AGAIN, 


Yes, truly! her designing ‘majesty, under pretence of seeking 
change of air after a severe cold, proposed and accomplished a visit 
to the Jointure House. 

About the beginning of September she arrived, when the 
autumnal haze lay, like a transparent veil, over nature’s face, 
softening its more rugged features, shadowing tenderly the golden 
glory of the cornfields, reflecting the purple bloom on the moors, 
and mingling with the blue wreaths of smoke from the sportsman’s 
gun. Not, however, to admire nature had Mab come to the coun. 
try. She preferred ‘‘ art,’’ as we know of old, and as Mick, more. 
over, knew to his cost, and ancient Selim doubly knew, as the 
carriage groaned under the multiplicity of boxes, band-boxes, and 
bags, wherewith the fair invalid had provided herself, and which 
were laden with changes of raiment, carefully chosen and arranged 
for the vanquishment and total subjugation of the inmates of 
Harcourt Abbey. 

“Look like a ‘commercial traveller,’ do I?’’ she retorts play. 
fully to Uncle Oliver’s saturnine similitudes. ‘‘‘ The Screw’”’ 
(designating Selim) ‘‘ does appear rather blown. Ah! the country 
2ir bas really almost taken away my cold already.’’ And emerging 
from her embarras des Bagages (‘ Pill-boxes’’ she denominates 
the baggage), she embraces demonstratively her three relations, and 
makes herself, generally and particularly, gladsome, complimentary, 
and talkative during the evening. 

On the morrow the two girls are to depart on a ten days’ visit to 
Harcourt Abbey, the Honourable May—a perfect Athenian in her 
proclivity for any new thing—on being apprised of Miss Power's 
expected advent, having straightway included her in an invitation 
she was sending Cecile. Mab, is delighted, and opens her trunks, 
and displays her killing ‘otlettes and irresistible arures and 
coiffures, relating, between the dress descriptions, divers “ heart 
histories,’’ wherein she has played the heroine to a score of 
heroes—none of whom, however, seemed to have come to the satis- 
factory conclusion ¢: a prapusal. “ My next conquest shall be the 
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other Harcourt, as Grandmamma irreverently styles the unappro. 
priated Crossus.”” 

Cecy laughs a little—her spirits are lighter than when we 
closed the preceding chapter. Two months have elapsed since that 
information respecting Frank’s movements had been. vouchsafed 
her by Mr. Lees Harcourt, and the Australian mail, soon now due, 
must bring her a letter surely. Her own epistle, too, tardily 
addressed though it was, is by this time well on its outward 
journey. She feels quite infected by the gay companionship of 
Mab, who rattlee on glibly :—‘‘ Yes my next victim, will be this 
monied Harcourt. I hope he is of an impressible nature. How- 
ever, that does not matter much. I rather like a resolute siege 
when I am sure to win in the end. I shall be perfectly stunning 
to-morrow evening, Cecy. La Reine du bal, I mean to shine.”’ 

“ But there will be no ball. We are to be in time for eight- 
o’clock dinner—that is all.”’ 

“ That is all /—TImbecile little literal goose!’’ politely retorted 
Mabel. ‘‘Well, ball, dinner, or tea, I mean to shine, —that’s all.’’ 

So she did, though rather too much in the peacock and butterfly 
fashion. Her mother’s more subdued, more experienced taste, 
being manifestly deficient in the quite-fit-for.a-ball toilette, wherein 
Miss Power appeared at Mrs. Harcourt’s dinner-table. However, 
she had no objection to finding herself better (7.e. more) dressed 
than her surroundings; and as the company was a large one, in- 
cluding many imported ‘swells’ and indigenous wn-swells, and a 
carpet dance was got up in the evening, she enjoyed herself 
thoroughly. Her good looks and prononce manners creating quite 
a small sensation, especially amongst the country gentlemen, and 
causing her to shine La Reine du bal indeed, in every masculine 
eye save Mr. Lees Harcourt’s. Absolutely awed by the inex. 
haustible vivacity, the airs, graces and grimaces, of this latest 
addenda to the Abbey menagerie, he retreated to his customary 
protection post beside the sheltering pillars of the mantelpiece, directly 
in the vicinity, though it happened to be, of Miss Matilda Evanson, 
whose correctly-toned, accurately phrased short sentences, perfectly 
comme il faut corsage displaying just the proper amount of fair 
neck, formed such a quiet contrast to the dashing belle of eighteen, 
when with a distinct knowledge of the latter’s identity, Miss 
Matilda surveyed contemptuously. 

“Do you know who that person is?” she inquires softly of Mr. 
Lees, as she indicates Mabel by a slight gesture of her fan. 
“Very odd-looking, is she not ?”’ 

‘“**Pon my word, I don’t know—deuced fine women she seems to 
me! But, bless me, I couldn’t stand her talk. As to who she is— 
her naine is Power, I believe—and she’s some relation of old Mr, 
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Mac’s, and that makes her some relation of Mrs. Harcourt’s— 
doesn’t it?’’ adds Lees, spitefully. 

“Oh, I hone not’’—Miss Matilda shudders faintly. Tasn, azain 
contemplating Mabel, ‘‘ Her dress is rather bizarre for a quist 
evening. Did she expect a ball 2” 

“*Pon my word, I’ma bad judge of women’s clothes; and as to a 
ball, what’s going on is very like one,—twenty or thirty people 
dancing, and flirting, and sy 

The Honourable May, gliding up at this moment, interrupts the 
interesting description. 

* Lees, why did you run away from my newest importation just 
as I wanted you to dance with her—it was so stupid! Now, 
come ?”’ 

Lees groans disconsolately—‘‘ Woulda’t it do to dance with the 
other one ?”’ he suggests, meaning Cecy. 

*‘ No!” and, nolens volens, he is dragged off and confronted with 
the dashing maiden. Her pulses quicken as she beholds the captive 
Lees ‘led up to the slaughter, and she puts her fan to her lips 
to hide the rising smile of triumph over her victim—victim as, 
of course, he will be directly. ‘‘ These heavy stupids generally sur. 
render without a struggle.’’ But heavy stupid as he is, Mr. Har. 
court possesses obstinacy in lieu of courage. During the Lancers, 
through which Miss Power has absolutely to guide him, he never 
articulates a word. He is unassailable because he will show no 
weak point for attack. 

‘* What assault can be made against a dead wall, offering not a 
a, loophole for the smallest shot ?’’ soliloquises Mab angrily, as, de- 
spite the united forces of ‘‘art’’ and nature, despite foreign cosmetics 
and native impertinence, she finds the first evening terminate 
without having made one successful step towards the achievement 
of her real object in visiting the country, viz., the subjugation of 
the unappropriated Croesus. 

And each succeeding day did Lees only show himself more im. 
penetrable. “I am horribly afraid of your cousin—she talks too 
much ’’—he would confide to Cecile, for whose society, in propor- 
tion as he avoided Mabel’s, he manifested a dogged persevering 
preference. He danced with her his silent, faulty quadrilles— 
picked up her arrows with equal solemnity in the archery field, and 
was ready to be the riding escort only when she was of 
the party. Silly little Cecile, however, did not appreciate these 
distinguishing marks of attention. Even apart from that romance, 
whereof another was the hero, there was something utterly repul- 
sive to her (notwithstanding his would-be kindness to Frank) in 
this sullen, intemperate rich man, whose money formed literally 

and figuratively his one talent. But this talent compensated, in 
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many eyes besides Mabel’s, for all the defects and deficiencies of 
is owner, who in sole virtue of its possession was estimated quite 
a desirable parti in the unquestionable opinion of worldl y-wise 
parents and prudent, sensible daughters. Nay, Mrs. Macnamara 
herself, with the bluest blood in Ireland circulating haughtily 
through her veins, had lately come to speak with less aversion, 
and more toleration, of the “‘ other Harcourt.’’ Putting her pride 
in her pocket, which, indeed, held very little else—for without Uncle 
Oliver’s assistance her limited jointure would hardly have stood 
the annual shocks of a town season in addition to the necessaries 
of life, Mick-Selim, and the yellow carriage. Pocketting, then, this 
grand sentiment of her soul and distinctive trait of her race, she 
regarded with a degree of complacency the parvenu’s clumsily- 
exhibited partiality towards her grandaughter. 

‘It will be good enough for Cecile,’’ she observed to Uncle 
Oliver; ‘‘she is not a beauty, and would never make a brilliant 
match.’’ 

‘*How you do settle matters out of hand!’’ rejoined Mr. 
Macnamara, grimly. “Has he asked her yet ?’’ 

“ No, but his intentions and attentions are very evident. He 
cares for her, too, in his own way. The last day, he called here, 
when I purposely told him a list of her deficiencies, scolded and 
abused her, as 1 have always done to people dangling after my 
children, he actually (great goose, as he is!) roused himself so far 
as to excuse her,’’ 

“And why did you scold the poor child, or abuse her ?”’ 

“ Just toshow lam no matchmaker,’’ returned Mrs. Macnamara 
with severe candour, as Uncle Oliver, with an angry, impatient 
“Humph,”’ left the room. 

And undoubtedly, Grandmamma had been correct in her obser- 
vations and surmises: Lees Harcourt veritably ‘‘ cared for’’ Cecile 
in his own way—but that was a very peculiar way. To speak of 
him being in love, or even spoony, as other mortals are, would be 
describing his sentiments wrongly. He felt attracted neither by 
special beauty, nor similarity of tastes, nor yet by that opposition 
of the same which sometimes creates the mystic tie. He considered 
Oecy physically inferior to that ‘ deuced fine Power woman,’’ whora 
his soul abhorred, and any possibly superior trait of mind and dis. 
position the former might possess he was utterly incapable of ap- 
preciating. Cogitating the matter over in his own brain, his memory 
always reverted to that day when, totally repelled by the unfordable 
gulf between his own ideas and those of the fashionable world into 
which he had been thrown, his neglected, forlorn sympathies, had 
been suddenly awakened by the questions put to him concerning 
Australia, the land he loved so well. Yet—that was the beginning 
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of it. Then, Cecy had seemed quiet—fond of her brother; where- 
fore he estimated, she should make a good farmer’s wife, and as 
such be delighted to accompany himself back to the bush, where 
this Frank, of whom she spoke so much, might be satisfactorily 
employed sheep-sheering or lassooing wild horses. She looked s0 
much more natural and simple than the Honourable May, or the 
Misses Evanson, or Mabel—gentle and pretty, and not formidable 
—easily managed, and all that. 

These thoughts were running in Mr Lees Harcourt’s head as 
he sipped some brandy and soda after breakfast in the smoking. 
room the very morning, as it happened, succeeding that on which 
Grandmamma, at the Jointure House, had expressed her opinions 
respecting his matrimonial intentions. Torefresh his mind after the 
unwonted toil of such sentimental musings, he sauntered out into 
the shrubbery, just as the unconscious subject of his ruminations 
chanced to be coming up one of its winding pathways. 

She had ‘been with Mrs. Harcourt gathering flowers for the 
drawing-room vases, and now, with her hands full of buds and flowers, 
wasre turning to the house. She advanced slowly, abstractedly ; 
or this fair September morning was the anniversary of her 
departure from the Towers, and memories of the past were crowd- 
ing her heart and filling her eye with tears, when, at the sound 
of approaching footsteps, she looked up, and confronted Lees 
Harcourt. 

‘Hallo! what’s the row?’’ he asked. ‘‘ Are you thinking of 
Australia ?”’ 

** Australia ? No!” 

“Well, what makes you cry ?”’ 

“*T am not crying,” she resented, not quite truthfully. ‘‘ But 
this time of year, and this lovely morning, reminds me so of home 
and leaving it—just this day twelve-months. It seems such ages 
ago.” 

“Oh, is that it? But it is silly to cry for spi!t milk, or a lost 
home, you know. Your brother, I’m certain, has forgoiten it 
altogether.”’ 

“ Ah, I am sure he has not. He writes about it, lives in the 
hope of seeing it again.”’ 

‘‘He says so to please you. Depend upon it, he prefers 
Australia by this time, and so would you if you were there awhile. 
He has taken quite up with the sheep-farming on my place by 
this, I reckon. Did you hear from him yet ?’’ 

“Not yet. The mail is not due yet,” she addsinahalf wistful 
inquiry. 

“No, it isn’t, I believe; and you bother yourself altogether too 
much about ietters. Now, wouldn’t it be a far better thing for you 
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if somebody offered you the chance of going out to see your brother, 
and saved you the trouble of all this scribbling for the future ¢”’ 

**T don’t know, and I am in a hurry to get into the house with 
these flowers. Exotics wither so quickly,” she said hastily, half 
frightened at his unusual loquacity. 

‘Go on,”” he returned quite goud humouredly, attributing her 
confusion to mere shyness, and, moreover, catching a glimpse of his 
sister-in-law in. the distance. “ But give me one of those flowers 
first, will you ?”’ 

“ Certainly—which do you choose ?’ 

He picked out a blue salvia. ‘‘This is to match your eyes— 
just the colour, isn’t it ?” 

Cecy’s eyes being, she understood, brown, she felt more 
amused than complimented; but without venturing any contra- 
diction, she reiterated, ‘‘ Now, let me pass, please ?’’ 

“ Well, if you’re in such a deuced hurry, I’ll defer what I have 
to say till I return from shooting this evening.” But his words 
had to meet a longer delay, for after luncheon, whilst the gentlemen 
were still in the preserves, an express from the Jointure House 
arrived, in the person of Mr. Lindores, conveying the intelligence 
that Mrs. Macnamara had fallen down stairs, and, it was feared, 
broken her leg, and as the coachman had been despatched for the 
doctor, he had driven over, at her uncle’s urgent request, to fetch 
Cecy back at once. 

‘* How tiresome to fall down stairs, and break one’s leg!” 
sympathised the Honourable May, in the same tone, she might 
have used had a canary (not her own) come to similiar grief. 
‘* And so provoking’? (much more warmly) ‘‘ to send for Miss De 
Burgh! I have almost a notion to ask Miss Power to be her sub- 
stitute,’ she added, as the two girls left the room—one to prepare 
for departure, the other joyfully, to assist thereat. 

‘*Mr. Macnamara particularly wishes Miss De Burgh to return 
home.” 

‘* And J particularly wish her to remain here. Very provoking, is 
it not ?’’ 

“'Very,’’ he answered coldly, as Cecy, habited for the drive, 
re-entered. 

“IT am really annoyed at your running off, Cecile,’ pouted Mrs. 
Harcourt, “‘ And why did they not send a carriage for you? You 
will be frozen this chilly day in that high open thing. Rain is 
threatening too.” 

So it was. The weather had changed since the bright morning, 
grown grey and clouded, though, as yet, no drops had fallen from 
the heavily-shrouded sky. 


“Oh, she can wrap up, a wetting is quite a natural consequence 
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of going out in this country, and does nobody harm,’’ put in Mab, 
cheerfully, as feeling the very reverse of annoyance, disappointment, 
and sorrow over the sudden summons, she with a great exhibition 
of solitude, enfolded her cousin in all the muffling available, even 
assisting in establishing her comfortably in the “ high open thing,” 
and waving an affectionate adieu, ma chére, 

Then she turned gaily within the rich, luxurious abbey. 
“ Hurrah—the field is clear—I must—I shall win another such 
palace as this!” triumphantly emphasised her pleasure.loving, 
wealth-seeking, unscrupulous heart. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


WORDS—ONLY WORDS. 


Mrs. Macnamara’s leg had not been broken, after all, but one of 
her ankles was badly injured, and her whole frame generally bruised 
and battered. Cecy found her just arranged by the doctor, in 
great pain, and proportionably cross—additionally displeased, it 
seemed, by her granddaughter’s return. “I did not send for you,” 
she declared, truthfully.  ‘‘ It was ridiculous of your Uncle to do 
so—for I cannot tell what good your being here will do me, 
whereas !’’—-and she thought angrily of the match, which might 
be pending, but now— 

She was, however, too weak to enter upon the matrimonial ques- 
tion, so contented herself with adding significantly, in reference to 
Uncle Oliver’s recall. ‘‘ I believe he did it on purpose.”’ 

Certainly Mr. Macnamara betrayed the good-humoured air of a 
person who had achieved aset design, told Cecy she was a good child 
for doing what she had been asked for once ;’’ and these, the first spon- 
taneously kind words he had ever addressed her, solaced the latter 
somewhat for the ungracious reception vouchsafed her by Grand- 
mamma, who proved the most nervous, irritable, fidgetty patient, 
never satisfied with anything done to ease her, and frequently 
expressing her firm conviction, that there existed a combination 
(headed by the doctor) to kill her by inches. She even groaned 
over the neglect with which she was treated by her friends, morning 
visitors being, as before suggested, rare at the Jointure House. 

In the civility of calling, indeed, the Abbey people at first 
shewed themselves very attentive, but by degrees the half-hour 
in the drawing-room dwindled into a mere inquiry at the hall.door 
executed by a riding party, invariably consisting of Miss Power, 
escorted by one or two strange gentlemen, whom it would have 

been impossible to ask into the presence of an invalid. ‘This mode 














of Queen Mab herself, who, through various arts and devices, was 
managing to prolong her visit at the Abbey, and seemed quite to 
have eclipsed Cecile in Mrs. Harcourt’s evenescent favour. At least 
so she informed her cousin one day, as she reined her horse close 
enough for a private conversation. ‘ In fact, you are-nowhere, my 
dear,” Mrs. Harcourt says tha’ ‘‘ my spirits are just the stimulant 
for a country house. I keep everybody in fits of laughter, from 
morning till night, over the droll things I say and do, and the 
caricatures I make. Now, don’t pretend to look shocked, Cecy. 
Perhaps I am not really so bad as so-called ‘quiet’ people. For 
instance, Mrs. Harcourt, the other day, was saying you had such an 
innocent expression,and somebody else—Mr. Lees, indeed—answered, 
‘Still waters run deep.’ Now, that was really unkind, because 
it was in bitter earnest, you know, and I am always in jest.” 

Cecy coloured alittle. Mr. Lees Harcourt had been unremitting 
in bringing or sending presents of game lately; she hoped he did 
not consider her ungrateful, otherwise his opinion would have 
weighed with her lighter than air. 

‘* Now, wasn’t it an ill-natured remark ?”’ persisted Mabel (quite 
conscious, she was wilfully misinterpreting a speech intended to be 
the very essence of a compliment, which had fallen from Mr, Har. 
court’s lips the previous day). ‘“‘ When you and he were such 
great friends, apparently. Are you not angry.”’ 

‘** We were never ‘ great friends,’ and I don’t really mind what 
he said of me,” rejoined Cecy rather quickly, for the idea of being 
ereat friends with Lees Harcourt upset all her equanimity. 

“ Never great friends—and don’t care !’’ laughed Mab, as she 
bent carelessly forward, to brush a fly from the fringed forehead. 
band of Sultan. Then, having thrown her little stone, she rode 
away, flirting and chatting with her two cavaliers. In the evening 
—as she knew he would—up came Mr. Lees, with the inquiry : 
‘How is Mrs. Macnamara getting along ; and” (rather clumsily) 
‘Miss Cecile, did you see her ?”’ 

‘* Grandmamma progresses favourably,’’ responded Mabel with 
one of her profoundest reverences. ‘ And Cecy—well you ought 
not to.care much, as she told me to-day you and she never could 
be friends.’’ : 

‘* Never could be friends ?”’ he repeated biankly. ‘* Why, what 
did she mean ?”’ 

“I’m sure J don’t know. I did not give her your message 
either (I always confess my faults); but it would have been thrown 

away, as she told me, she did not care what you said. 

“ Not care ?’’ again echoed Mabel’s victim, (now victim indeed), 
“What an unkind, uncalled-for return.”’ 
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‘ - of “ doing manners,” had, of course, been the ingenious contrivance 
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“Hush, hush !’’ interrupted Miss Power, with a great show of 
amiability. ‘*I cannot listen, Mr. Harcourt, to anything against 
my favourite cousin.”’ 

“T am not going to say anything—don't be afraid;’”’ and he 
relapsed into such total silence and abstraction, that it failed. even 
the Honourable May to induce him to open his lips for the 
remainder of the evening. Mabel was secretly triumphant. The 
last shred of rivalry seemed demolished. 

** Did she—Miss De Burgh—really say what you told me,’’ he 
ouce more asked next morning. 

“*She really did,’’ compassionated Mab. ‘‘It was naughty of 
her, Mr. Harcourt.”’ 

He made no further remark, but when, a few days afterwards, 
a call was proposed to the Jointure House, he declined to be one 
of the party. 

“What has come over him?’ laughingly demanded the 
Honourable May of Miss Power. “ He was in perfect despair at 
Cecile’s departure ; now he will not even goandseeher, Has any- 
thing happened ?”’ 

“* He has heard that Cecy did not care what he said or did.”’ 

** Really! How very rude, and unkind, and unlike Cecile. 
Poor Lees! Why I thought it quite a case ; did not you ?”’ 

Mrs. Harcourt was grievously annoyed, and her manner was 
decidedly cold to Cecy that day. Cecy wonderingly felt the change, 
and puzzled her brains half the time the visitors stayed, conjec- 
turing the possible cause, which made her seem more shy and 
silent than usual. Mabel, however, covered everybody else’s deii- 
ciencies by her own rebundancy of interest in Grandmamma’s 
recovery, and demonstrative affection towards her cousin, to whom 
she imparted the news that she had been invited to remain at the 
Abbey until December. , 

That visit was the last Mrs. Harcourt paid at the Joimture 
House. She sent one or two subsequent inquiring messages, but 
all personal intercourse paused. Mabel did her work well—not 
content with her first confidence, which Mrs. Harcourt at least 
might have forgotten, she managed to keep the fire burning, by 
inuendos of remarks she had heard made by Uncle Oliver, the 
reverse of complimentary to the style of living carried on at the 
Abbey. In order to prevent the chance of a conciliatory explana- 
tion, she determined to make the severance complete, that would 
dethrone Cecy from the latter’s position in the Honourable May’s 
fickle friendship, as well as in the heart, imagination, regard—which- 
ever it had been—of Mr. Lees Harcourt, who as yet showed him- 
self only more sullen and uncivilised every day, drank harder, and 
behaved altogether more morosely than ever. Like all slow natures, 
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he was unforgetting, unforgiving. It took him a night and a day 
to comprehend fully the baseness of Cecy’s ingratitude and 
indifference. ‘‘ Not friends! Not care what he said!’’? The more 
he brooded over the misrepresented phrases, the deeper, and blacker 
seemed the wrong done him, for which by degrees, but surely, his 
outraged feelings demanded revenge. Yes, he would make Cecy 
care for something he said, and prove to her what an enemy he 
could be, if rejected as a friend. He would write by that very mail 
to Australia and—he snatched up a sheet of paper and a pen from 
the Honourable May’s davenport, with such unseemly sudden haste 
and alacrity, that the pretty owner thereof opened wide her eyes, 
in amused surprise, at Lees’ inspiration. 

“Some magic wand has touched him and exorcised the ‘ Blue 
Devils ;’ he looks quite bright!” laughed his sister-in-law, as she 
left the room with his prize. Is it your counter-influence, Mabel.” 

Mab was decidedly too politic to say “ yes,” “ aye,”’ or “ no,”’ 
decidedly. She only answered by an oracular smile, to b¢ read 
which ever way pleased her interlocutress, with whom—Cecy super- 
seded, and the detrimental Misses Evanson departed—she was 
becoming a great favourite, ‘‘As I always can be if I choose,” 
wrote her majesty in a letter to Cecy, for it was part of the little 
game played by this ingenious young person, to maintain a sem- 
blance of extreme cordiality; and friendship with the very indivi- 
duals she was most aggrieving. She penned weekly effusions to her 
injured cousin, replete with amusing details of the Abbey gaieties, 
and concluding with loves, bon baisers, and protestations of undying 
affection: Cecile sometimes wondered she was asked no more 
to these festivities) but then her Grandmother’s debility was of 
course an excuse. The sudden cessation of Mrs. Harcourt’s visits 
also puzzled her; but Mab never accounted for this change, 
and Cecy was too proud to ask a reason. She had heard 
from Frank that he had really and gladly accepted the offer of 
assistantship on Mr. MHarcourt’s farm, that he was about 
embarking his remaining capital in sheep, and felt hopeful of doing 
prosperously. This was towards the end of November, and 
remorseful for her former ingratitude, she would so liked to have 
had an opportunity of thanking the clumsy benefactor for his kind- 
ness to her brother—thanking him, if only—her heart shrank from 
the possible return the benefactor might demand for his services, 
and she felt glad his visits were discontinued. Perhaps he had 
transferred his unwelcome attentions to somebody else. Happy 
thought !”’ 

So the winter wore round. In December came Mab, to spend 
a day or two en passant, to pack up any clothes she had left at the 
J ointure House, and depart from thence to Dublin, 
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“ Will you be in town after Christmas, Cecy ?”’ she asked. 
‘* No, I do not believe Grandmamma will be able.”’ 

* Not Quel dominage. The Harcourts will be up for the 
Drawing-room and—have you a card there, to put on my trunk.” 

Cecy opened her writing desk to search; Mabel, looking over 
her shoulder, assisted at the investigation. ‘‘ There is one,’’ she 
cried. 

“No; that is a photograph.” 

It was, in truth, a carte-de-visite of Fred. Macnamara, sent by 
him to show Cecy how he looked under a Russian sun.” 

Mabel snatched it up. “ Fred’s photo., and done in St. Peters- 
burgh,” she exclaimed. “He sent you this and you never told me, 
How sly !” | 

She examined the picture minutely. ‘‘ After all, there could be 
nobody like Fred, if he were only rich,”’ she said, struck by a new 
surmise, and keeping her eyes fixed on her cousin’s face, that 
coloured involuntarily, painfully, under the sharp scrutiny. “ But 
Crofton, you know, will live for ever; these ‘ dying people’ always 
do ;” and with a shrug she tossed the photograph back into the 
desk, and ran off with the card, whereon Cecy had rather nervously 
inscribed 
Miss Power, 


(Passenger,) 
Dublin. 


Whither her majesty departed next morning, but “as the evil 
that men do lives after them, so her work remained. What had 
that work been !—nothing apparently very reprehensible or crimmal 
—Words—only words—and 


Words are lighter than the cloud foam, 
Of the restless ocean’s spray, 

Vainer than the trembling shadow 
That the next hour steals away. 

By the fall of summer raindrops 

Is the air more deeply stirred ; 

And the roseleaf, that we tread on, 
Will outlive a word. 


Yet, on the dull silence breaking, 
With a lightning flash—a word, 
Bearing endless desolation, 

On its blighting wings 1 heard, 
Earth can forge no kneer weapon, 
Dealing surer death or pain ; 
And the cruel echo answered, 


Through long years again,’ 
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ONLY A FEW WEEKS, 


IN FOUR CHAPTERS. _ 
BY FRANK ACTON, 


CHAPTER III. 


Drip, drip, falls the rain on the roof with a monotonous beat ; the 
fens look grey and dreary with a mist creeping over the damp 
fields ; some crimson leaves fall like flakes of fire, and sink silently 
in the river. The oak room is full of the warmth of colour, a 
pleasant contrast to the dreary afternoon ; Cicely flits about in her 
grey and blue dress, singing snatches of the songs she sang last 
night, too restless to sit at her work, and Aunt Barbara, coiled up 
in a favourite chair, with a well-worn cookery-book on her lap, 1s 
an edifying spectacle of content. 

‘How did you enjoy yourself last night, my dear? you have 
old me nothing about it yet,” said Aunt Barbara, waking from a 
nap she had fallen into over “ shrimp sauce.”’ 

“It was very pleasant,’’ said Cicely, suddenly becoming very 
industrious, and stitching away with a bright flush on her face. 

“‘ What sort of a tea did you have? You know, I like to hear 
about those sort of things, my dear.’’ 

“ Teacakes, muffins, cake, toast, jam, and a great deal more 
that I cannot remembtr, Aunt Barbara.’’ 

** Teacakes—ah—were there currants in them—and were they 
light ?”’ 

‘* Quite light, but no currants,’’ answered Cicely patiently. 

“ Well, do you know, my dear, I think they are best with 
currants.”’ 

“Do you, Aunt Barbara?’ remarked her dutiful niece, trying 
to appear interested. ‘‘ I think tea-cakes are nicer plain.” 

‘Oh yes, of course, I quiteagree with you, my dear. Now,I 
will look in my book, and see what it says about tea-cakes—ah, here 
it is—‘ Dry and sift one pound of the best flour—’ and so Aunt 
Barbara babbles on for ever, like Mr. Tennyson’s brook, on her 
favourite subject ; but she asks no more questions, and Cicely can 
think her own thoughts in silence. Whai a blessing a harmless 
hobby is to an idle, middle-aged spinster! she is then a happy 

woman, and rarely feels bored, ill-tempered, and self-contemplative, 
as some of her less-favoured sisterhood-do ; so we won’t sit in judg. 
ment on Aunt Barbara’s weakness for the cookery-book. 
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Cicely sewed away at the dress she was altering, an ancient 
silk garment that she considered the gem of her wardrobe. — It 
was ill-cutand shabby; but as is the habit of country people it had 
been carefully hoarded, and only saw the light on high days and 
holidays, so that it always seemed fresh and pretty in the eyes of 
its owner. 

She made the needle fly in and out with feverish activity, and 
pleated the silk with mechanical accuracy, but her mind was ab- 
sorbed with recollections and hopes. At some moments she was 
ready to cry with vexation at the thought that the rain prevented 
her going on the river, and to-morrow was Sunday: so that two 
days must be lived through before she could see him again ; then, 
with a sudden reaction, she thought how foolish she had been to 
think so much of a few words and glances ; she would behave very 
differently to him if she eversaw him again ; she would be stiff and 
cold in her manner, and then he would see that she was not to be 
treated like a child. 

These excellent ideas had soon an opportunity of being carried out; 
but, unfortunately, a certain trite remark is only too true, that it 
is much easier to make good resolutions than to fulfil them. 

A rosy-cheeked maid, whose education had evidently been 
neglected, bounced into the room, like an animated india-rubber 


ball. 


*¢ Please, ma’am, two young men want to know if you are at 
’ome, which I’m that flustered by ’aving left a broom in the ’all, 


19? 


which, ma’am, they are waiting there now ! 
with a total absence of commas. 

“Show the gentlemen here directly, Tilly. How can you be 
so stupid as to ‘leave them outside ?” said Aunt Barbara, sitting 
up stiffly, and unwittingly cocking her cap on one side, as Dent 
and Treherne came in. After the former gentleman had warmly 
greeted Miss Vane and Cicely, he introduced his friend to Aunt 
Barbara with due solemnity. She, being a true woman, was 
instantly struck with admiration at Lancelot’s handsome face and 
pleasant manners ; he had the great art of appearing profoundly 
interested in whatever was said to him, and never interrupted to 
contradict or expound his own ideas. 

“T must apologise for calling on such a dreadfully rainy after- 
noon, Miss Vane,”’ he says to her, with an air of contrition’; “ but 
really when I have made up my mind to do something pleasant, I 
never can be beaten by such a trifle as the weather.”’ 

** ] am sure it was very kind of you to take so much trouble; I 
only hope you have not got your feet damp,” says Aunt Barbara, 
anxiously. ‘“ But I quite understand what you feel, and I would 
do the same myself—that is, if had not my best bonnet on. You 


she says swiftly, and 
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see, Mr, Treherne, a lady is so dependent on the weather if a few 
‘drops of rain fall on her feather or light silk, they never look really 
well again.’ 

* Indeed, you are quite right, and my opinion is, that ladies are 
meant to drive; their dress is only fit for a carriage,’’ answered 
Lancelot, sympathisingly. 

After much more conversation on the same subject Aunt 
Barbaraleft the room, “on hospitable thoughts intent,” to order the 
five o’clock tea, and to fetch one of her famous cakes from the 
cupboard, where, like the actions of the just, it smelt sweet in the 
dust. 

Lancelot had scarcely said a word to Cicely during the quarter 
of an hour he had been in the room, but left her to enjoy Dent's 
oft-told “‘ good stories,” those rather pointless witticisms ; but now, 
as he turned to her quickly, he saw, instead of the blushing little 
girl of yesterday, a pale collected young lady, who seems absorbed 
in her needle-work ; but when she looked up and saw him watching 
her, she stumbled in her answers to Dent, and her hands trembled 
so much that she was obliged to lay her work down. 

‘You seem fond of reading,’’ said Lancelot, glancing at the 
books which were scattered about on the table. ‘“ What sort of 
books do you like best ?’’ 

“ Poetry and novels. I know I havea very frivolous mind, 
but I cannot help liking them better than history and biographies.”’ 

‘“‘T cannot condemn you as frivolous, for 1 ama fellow-sinner, 
and am much too fond of reading poetry, and sometimes committing 
the universal folly of trying to write it.’’ 

‘‘T think a good novel does often as much good as dozens of 
lectures and sermons. I comfort myself with this idea when I have 
spent a whole evening reading ‘ The Mill on the Floss,’ ”’ 

‘“‘ A very good excuse to silence one’s conscience. I think I 
will try it to-night.” 

They both laughed, and thus entirely broke the ice of reserve 
which Cicely had been so anxious to preserve. Aunt Barbara’s 
entrance simultaneously with the maiden bearing the tea-tray, 
cheered up Dent’s drooping spirits, and he instantly went to help 
to cut the cake, and put the proper number of lumps of sugar in 
the teacups, leaving Cicely and ‘l'reherne together. 

‘* Of course you have read the ‘ Idylls? Which is your favourite 
heroine ?’’ said Lancelot, turning over the pages of a book. 

‘*T do not care much for any of them. My favourite is 
Duchess May, who rode to death with Sir Guy of Tintagel. 
Which heroine of the ‘ Idylls * do you like best ?’’ 

“Most certainly,- Klaine, ‘ the lily maid ;’ if I had been my 
namesake, Lancelot, I would not have left her for Guinevere, [ 
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know some people dis!ike her because she seems to force her love 
upon him; but I think her character is so innocent and childish 
that it seems quite natural she should say, “I have gone mad. [ 
love you: let me die!”’ : 

**T beg your pardon,”’ added he, with a sudden change of voice 
and subject. “I am quite forgetting to supply you with cake, and 
your cup is empty—that greedy fellow, Dent, never thinks of fetch- 
ing it.”’ 
n° I think this is the pleasantest time in the day,’’ said Cicely, 
as Lancelot returned with fresh supplies; ‘‘ and, to tell you the 
truth, I always feel quite glad when I hear the distant clink of 
cups, for then I know it is time for five-o’clock tea.”’ 

‘*So Miss Vane, you have that dreadful weakness for tea, like 
all womankind.”’ 

‘¢ A woman’s cup of tea only represents to her what a man’s 
cigar does to him; so I don’t think we are so very wicked.”’ 

‘¢ By the way, have you ever tried the ‘Sortes Virgiliane?’ I 
should like to try your fate in one of these books.’’ 

“No, I have never heard of it—Sortes, what a curious name— 
what does it mean?’’ answered Cicely. 

‘You merely open a book without looking, and put a paper- 
cutter on a verse or line at hazard; and that is all. I will try for 
myself first, to show you how.’ He puta paper-cutter in the book 
of poems. 

Cicely lent forward and read aloud the verse to which the 
finger of Fate pointed— 


“ Thus, if thou wilt prove me, dear, 
Woman’s love no fable, 
I will love thee—half-a-year— 
As a man is able,” 


Lancelot’s cheek flushed, he looked annoyed and shut the book 
quickly ; evidently the fates were not propitious to-day. 

At last Dent became tired of Aunt Barbara and her cake, and 
made his adieux, dragging away with him his unwilling friend. 

They left behind them one very happy heart. 

Lancelot Treherne went to church the next afternoon, far more 
willingly than was his usual custom, for he hoped to be able to see 
a certain lovely face again. 

‘You see, Dent,’’ he remarked, as they strolled leisurely to 
church, “I am not particularly fond of afternoon services ; they 
always make me rather drowsy, and I am not particularly desirous 
of emulating Eutychus !’’ 

“ Eutychus, was not he your friend at Oriel ?”’ said Dent. 


“Oh, of course; what a capital memory you have! You will 
never be plucked.”’ 
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‘“*I do rather flatter myself on that point, I must say,” 
answered Dent, in a self-satisfied tone, as they entered the porch. 

The church was hot and stuffy, and pervaded with faint odours 
of the peppermint and apples with which the village youth surrepti- 
tiously regaled itself ; the sun shone through the blindless windows 
on the devoted heads of the congregation, and from more than one 


square pew subdued snores announced that the ‘‘ village hinds’”’ - 


had succumbed to heat and weariness, and were slumbering the 
sleep of the just, heedless of the hydra-headed sermon, until the 
rousing sound of, “ Finally, my dear brethren,’’ would announce 
that the hour of release was near. 

Mr. Armstrong was anxious to warn his parishioners against all 
errors and heresies, which were evident and real dangers to him, 
but which they could not understand ; and, as no doubts had ever 
entered into their minds his learned exposition on Arianism was 
not quite so profitable to their soul’s health as he thought it might 
be; here and there they caught and understood what they called a 
“‘ good bit,’’ which referred to the joys of heaven, or the terrors of 
hell, at which they groaned in concert, but the rest of the discourse 
was usually a soporific to their tired bodies. 

Lancelot Treherne saw the face he wished to see, and his heart 
beat more quickly than was the usual custom of that well-regulated 
organ. Cicely looked the only cool and fresh member of the 
congregation, in her simple light dress and white bonnet; her 
respected aunt (wearing her favourite crimson shawl) made 
gigantic efforts to preserve an attentive appearance, and failing 
dismally, was constantly waking up with conscience-stricken 
snorts. 

Lancelot felt almost angry with Cicely for looking so totally 
unconscious of his presence ; for though he was not really in love 
with her, still this young Sultan liked to see her artless glances of 
admiration, and he enjoyed and intended to enjoy still more, the 
pleasant task of teaching her the art of flirting, in which she 
seemed so lamentably deficient. 

Though Cicely’s beauty had made a great impression on him, 
he had seen a great many very pretty girls, and he thought he 
might admire and flirt with her without any danger or fear of com- 
promising himself, and with great benefit to her. 

As the sermon reaches its last head, Cicely becomes conscious 
of Lancelot’s glances; he raises her blue eyes, and as she sees his 
face, an involuntary flush rises to her cheeks, and her eyes drop 
again, guiltily. Poor Cicely Vane! The usual fate has befallen 
her; she has set up aclay idol in her heart, and has fallen down 
and worshipped it. 

Clatter, clatter, go the hobnailed boots down the aisle and 
xX X 
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through the porch; Aunt Barbara and Cicely follow, the former as 
usual stopping to lecture, and shake her parasol in helpless indigna- 
tion at the wicked urchins who make promenades round the 
churchyard-wall, and sit astride the gravestones of their “ rude 
forefathers.”’ 

“ How deliciously cool it feels after that stifling atmosphere !’’ 
. said a voice close to Cicely. She started, and answered hurriedly 
and Treherne turned to her aunt to give her time to recover herself. 
Aunt Barbara was delighted to see him, and greeted him warmly. 

‘** Do you ever take a walk on Sunday, Miss Vane ?”’ said he. 

“Sometimes I find it rather hot and fatiguing; but Cicely 
likes it,’’ she answered. 

‘Mav I come with you, then, this afternoon ? I should like so 
much to take a walk on the banks at the other side of the river, if 
you don’t mind. ”’ 

Aunt Barbara, intensely gratified, and with Cicely supporting 
her on one side and Lancelot on the other, started at once; they 
crossed the old stone bridge, and walked along the narrow path 
that was worn in the grass, Cicely a little apart, as the way was 
not broad enough for three. Lancelot continued to walk with Miss 
Vane, and ontertained her with conversation to the best of his 
abilities, and only the uneasy glances, that were constantly cast 
in one direction, betrayed his secret impatience ; but Fate is some- 
times very kind to us in her capricious way, and his reward was to 
come. At last Aunt Barbara announced that she was fatigued and 
must rest. 

‘* But goon with Cicely, Mr. Treherne ; she will show you the 
prettiest way, and I will sit comfortably on the grass until you 
come back,’’ said that worthy lady, making a seat of her shawl, as 
@ precaution against damp and ants. She watched the young pair 
depart, so well matched in youth and good looks, without any of 
the misgivings on the “ convenances”’ which Madame would have 
felt in her position, and only thought in her simple mind that 
Cicely would enjoy talking to some one of her own age. 

They stroll along, Cicely looking steadily down at the grass 
to avoid meeting those glances of which she is so agitatingly 
conscious. : 

‘** How delicious this is! I wish it would last for ever!’’ he 
says, with a sigh of pleasure; the sunshine and the pretty girl 
beside him, both contribute in making him feel that the world is 
very delightful to-day. 

‘* For ever! that is a very long time; I think you would soon 
be longing for your dinner, or a cigar,to break the monotony,” 
mocked she, with a little laugh, to take the sting off her words. 
‘*T plead guilty to having a predilection for a cigar; but I 
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humbly trust that I am not quite such an epicure as Robert Dent. 
But why do you bring me back so cruelly to earthly matters in this 
way ?” 

** Ab, poor Mr. Dent—how fond he is of eating!’ she says, 
evading his question ina feminine way. “I like to see him at 
dinner-—he gobbles so, and becomes so absorbed that he cannot 
attend to anyone.”’ 


“You have not exaggerated his peculiarities ; but why are you 
so literal and prosaic? I really do wish that this walk would never 
end. Of course I must be provided with endless tine weather, and a 
princess to follow me through all the world, like that happy fairy 
prince Tennyson describes. Do you remember his lines ?’’— 


“ And on her lover’s arm she leant, 
And round her waist she felt it fold, 
And far across the hills they went, 
In that new world which is the old ; 
Across the hills, and far away, 
Beyond their utmost purple rim, 
And deep into the dying day 
The happy princess followed him.” 


After a little pause Lancelot said, half to himself, ‘‘ I wonder 
which princess it will be?” Then aloud, “I used to imagine, when I 
was a few years younger, how pleasant it must have been to be the 
prince ; but it was quite ludicrous how my princess used to vary in 
face and character, according to the fancy of the moment. One 
days he was dark, the next fair, sometimes even red-headed, and 
soon.”” He laughed at the recollection, but stopped short as he 
saw Cicely’s expression; a young girl does not like to have one 
of her favourite delusions destroyed, and to hear her hero confess 
that he has often been in love is very galling. Cicely was jealous 
of the vague visions of the past, which Lancelot Treherne had 
conjured up before her mental eye. 

‘* Of course the princess was only a shadow, consisting of bright 
eyes and a pleasant smile,’’ he adds. 

“ T suppose that they were the shadow of real people ?”’ said she, 
trying to speak unconcernedly, an:l failing dismally. 

“Not atall,’”’ answers Lancelot, with a little twinge of con. 
science. ‘She was generally the heroine of the last novel I had 
read—very boyish idea! Jealous!” he thinks, ‘‘I must say 
something pleasant to her, poor little girl, to make her happy 
again,”’ 

‘* Ah, indeed,’’ she remarks indifferently. 

‘* Would you like to hear a description of the princess that I 
should like to have now, as a companion for that very long walk, 
or would it Lore you too much ?”’ 
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‘*I should like to hear it very much,’’ answered Cicely, 
eagerly. 

“ Well, remember it is a great secret that you must tell no one: 
she must be very young, fair, brown curly hair, blue-eyed, and tall ; 
my little princess must be gentle, loving, and guileless—in fact, 
the very opposite of a muscular Christian like Georgie Armstrong, 
or a girl of the period.”’ ; 

‘But, Mr. Treherne, she is not very pretty,”’ said Cicely, with 
quite a disappointed face ; ‘‘ I thought you would describe a golden- 
haired beauty, and she is only rather nice-looking—don’t think me 
very conceited for saying so, but she seems to be merely pretty, 
like me.”’ 

Lancelot looked searchingly at her face, he could scarcely credit 
her with such simplicity as not to understand a compliment, but 
her naive expression convinced him that she was too unsophisticated 
to be acting for effect. 

** Yes, perhaps she is rather like you,’’ he says, slowly ; “ but 
she is not pretty—she is very lovely.” 

A few minutes later, he is scrambling down the bank to gather 
some flowers that grew close to the water’s edge, leaving Cicely 
confused with wonder and joy. ‘He means me,”’ she thinks. 
**Oh, I am too happy ; I am certain now he likes me.”’ 

Lancelot’s return with his hands full of forget-me-nots disturbs 
her happy reverie. 

‘Will you have these flowers?’’ he whispers tenderly. “ My 
beautiful princess, you gave me a rose at our first meeting, that 
I will never part with. JI can scarcely dare to hope that you will 
keep these forget-me-nots for my sake.’’ 

Cicely Vane took the flowers and treasured them, faded and 
dead relics of a happy day, until the last hour of her life. 


CHAPTER IV. 


THE world is two weeks older since that Sunday afternoon, the 
little Marshlands world is much the same outwardly, but they have 
been most eventful weeks in Cicely’s life. Again she walked by 
the river, this time alone ; but she evidently expected some one for 
she constantly looked anxiously in one direction. She is changed, a 
more restless, agitated happiness than of old possesses her, which 
gives a feverish light to her eyes and a brilliant flush to her cheeks. 
She is far more beautiful than she was in the old calm days. 

At last the boat appears, and a few minutes later she is seated 
near to Lancelot Treherne, reaching thereby what she considers the 
heighth of human bliss. 

‘May I row too?” she says, timidly glancing at him. 
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“No, no; I am not going to have those pretty white hands 
spoilt in that way!’ says Lancelot, taking the oar from her. 

‘‘ Nonsense ! it will not hurt my hands. I have often rowed in 
your boat before, and you have said nothing. Why do you mind 
now ?”’ 

“Because I noticed a blister on your pretty little hand yester. 
day, after we had been rowing; and I don’t choose that it shall 
happen again,”’ said he, taking her hand and examining the pink 
palm with an air of proprietorship. 

‘*How quickly the time has passed!’’ she says, with her 
dreamy eyes fixed on the water. “It only seems a few days since 
the afternoon that you first rowed me in the boat. I remember how 
frightened I was that Aunt Barbara would not like it, but when I told 
her that I had met you, and you had rowed me home, she only 
said: ‘Very kind of him, my dear,’ and fell asleep again. Poor 
Aunt Barbara, she is always so sleepy !” 

‘*Do you always tell her when you have been in my boat?’ 
said Lancelot, sharply. ‘‘ I must say, I cannot see the necessity 
of informing her of such a trifle.’’ 

‘* Tonly told her the first time,’’ Cicely answered, rather pained 
by his tone. ‘*‘I do not tell her now; she never pays attention to 
things of that sort. But why don’t you like me to mention it to 
her ?”’ 

‘* Don’t you see, Cicely,’’ he said, more gently, ‘‘I have 
already asked you not to mention the fact to the Vicarage people, 
and, of course, if your aunt knows, she will tell them. I don’t want 
any of the Armstrongs to find out that I occasionally give you a 
1 - rowin my boat, for 1 am certain that they would be offended at my 

not asking Georgie too—which I should object to most highly !’’ 
“Oh, I quite forgot that! How fortunate we have been, never 
to have met the Armstrongs or Mr. Dent when we have been on 
the river,’’ she said, laughing with childish joy. 
Lancelot Treherne thought that it was not so surprising after 
all, for he had*taken precautions to avoid being seen alone with 





1e 


- Cicely, choosing the hour when he knew that Mr. Armstrong was 
y safe in his study, and Dent sleeping away the effects of a heavy 
os meal; he had no idea of being detected in his little flirtation, and 
. thus perhaps having a stop put to it. He had more difficulty in 
* hinting to Cieely, without alarming her, that their water expeditions 

must be kept secret, or they would come to an end abruptly. The 
ted innocent child never understood that she was doing anythiny 
the peculiar in the eyes of the world. What should she know of its ways 


and customs, when all her ideas on such subjects were gathered from 
a few novels ? 


“Cicely, I know by your pretty eyes, that you are in a day. 
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dream,” says Lancelot, looking at her, admiringly. “ Wake up, 
aud tell your humble servant what it is about.” 

“I was not in a day-dream. I was thinking what a pity it is 
that we cannot tell what our future is going to be. I should like 
to know where I shall be a few years hence, and if I shall be as 

then as I am now?’’ 

Ah, poor little Cicely, if she could have known ! 

“Shall I try to lift the curtain of fate for your benefit ?’’ said 
Lancelot. ‘‘I think I can tell pretty well what will be your 
probable future.’’ 

** How can you guess? Still, I should like to ae what you 
think. 9 

‘Now listen—the future unveils itself before my prophetic 
eye. Isee before me a country church, the Vicar is preaching, a 
short, stout, bearded man, with what we will charitably call a 
tonsure on his head. What a tremendously long sermon he is 
preaching on the “‘ duty of a wife to her husband!” I see that he 
means his own wife to take a few hints from his discourse, for he 
often looks in her direction. His pretty wife is listening dutifully ; 
but a friend of hers, a tall dark man, who is sitting near her, is 
very inattentive and yawns no end, but— 

“Why, you have described Mr. Armstrong,’’ interrupts Cicely, 
laughing heartily. “ And you have positively married me to him. 
{ never heard anything so amusing in my life. That old 
bachelor !’’ 

‘Tt is all very well your laughing at my prophetic vision ; but 
I am afraid that there is a little probability of its coming to 





. * No, no—never !’’ said Cicely, horrified into seriousness. “ You 
cannot really mean to say that you think it will!” 

“Don’t be frightened. 1 was only imagining what I think Mr. 
Armstrong would like to happen; I am sure I hope he will be 
disappointed.”’ 

‘** He does not care for me, Mr. Treherne! I am certain you 
are mistaken. I am only his little friend. Marry him, what a 
horrible idea!” She pre at the very notion. 

** But do you know I have seen symptoms in him which make 
me suspect that his heart is affected, and I am certain that you 
are the fair lady to whom he has given his valuable affections. 
He ‘ never told his love’ to me,—perhaps for good reasons ; but I 
found out his secret all the same.” - 

*¢T wish you would not talk such nonsense—TI don’t like it. It 
is such an absurd idea !”’ 

“Cicely, can you pretend to be astonished that Mr. Armstrong 
loves you?” said Lancelot. “You know that no one who sees 
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you can prevent himself from admiring, and’’—he finished his 
words with a sigh. 

“ Pray, don’t exert yourself to make such very high-flown 
compliments,”’ she answered, with as much severity in her voice 
as she could summon up, but her face betrayed how sweet the 
flattery was. 

“TI never compliment you. Whatever I say to you is the truth,” 
he says quietly. 

Soon he begins to sing softly, looking at her with tender eyes ; 
it is a happy moment for Cicely, but it is not to last—suddenly the * 
song ceases and he jumps up. 

** Why, there comes Armstrong, walking along the bank, by 
Jove !”” he exclaims, angrily. 

Cicely looked up and saw Mr. Armstrong. He cast an astonished 
glance at her, bowed gravely, and passed on. 

‘He has seen us—what a row there will be!’’ says Lancelot, 
discontentedly eyeing the departing figure. 

‘* What, am I doing anything wrong in being here with you ?”’ 
says she, with whitening lips and dilated eyes. | 

“Oh no—nothing wrong, of course ; but it may be awkward for 
us,” he answers. 

Cicely’s mental eyes are opened, and she needs to ask no more 
questions. ‘*Oh why did you ask me to come with you, and 
never tell me that it was wrong ‘—it is cruel !” she sobs. 

Lancelot has a man’s horror of tears, and even beauty in tears 

is not beautiful ; so he was heartily glad when Cicely passionately 
demanded to be put on shore, and he was left alone with his 
unpleasant meditations. 

Mr. Armstrong was waiting for him at the landing-place, near 
the bridge. 

“ T waited here, Treherne; I want to walk home with you,” he 
said quietly. His face is rather pale, but his voice is under control. 

** All rights{ shall be very glad of your company,” Treherne 
answers, jumping on shore, and fastening the boat’s chain firmly to 
a post with an affectation of indifference. 

They walked slowly towards the Vicarage, Mr. Armstrong broke 
the silence first. 

“ By the way, I saw Miss Cicely Vane in the boat with you ; 
how did you meet her?’ He tried to speak carelessly. 

‘*T saw her walking by the river, and as she seemed tired I 
asked her if she would come back with me.’’ Something in the 
guilty sound of his voice excited Mr. Armstrong’s suspicions. 

“ Are you quite certain, J'reherne, that this is the first time you 
have met her in this way ?’’ 
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Pe longed to hear the denial, but hope is almost dead in his 

“No, it is not quite-the first time. Let me see—I believe I 
have had the pleasure of taking her out a few times for a row on 
the river,’’ Treherne answers, determined to have it out. 

“You must excuse me if I seem to be prying into your affairs, 
but my excuse is that Cicely Vane is a'little friend of mine, and 
all that concerns her touches medeeply. Of course, I conclude, from 
what you have told me, that you are—engaged, or about to be 
engaged to her?’ He spoke calmly, and then paused to hear the 
death-warrant of his love. 

‘* Engaged ! Ha, ha! you are joking Mr. Armstrong! I have 
never dared to aspire to that honour ; ; besides, seriously, my father 
has views for me which I—— 

“Then you have been trifling with her !”” said Mr. Armstrong, 
with flashing eyes. 

“You take things too seriously, my dear sir. I bave merely 
taken my pretty friend out a few times in my boat, with her aunt's 
knowledge and permission.”’ 

“You have seen enough of her aunt to see what a guardian she 
makes to Cicely ; besides I am not quite certain that she really has 
understood what her niece has been about——”’ 

“‘T assure you, Mr. Armstrong, I have done no harm 

“I don’t;know what you mean by harm—lI trust none to her, 
poor child. Listen to me, Treherne, I must ask you, as a great 
favour, not to continue this flirtation, and not to seek Cicely’s 
society alone. You know she is very young, and it is not right or 
fair to compromise her in this way—once more, I must request 
you not to see her again during the rest of your stay here.”’ 

‘* Very well, sir ; it is only a little harmless flirtation ; but, if 
you wish it, I will not see her again.”’ 

George Armstrong could have smote the young man by his side 
to the ground, in the furious impotent passion that raged in his 
heart. 

The Vicarage is reached, and they go their separate ways—one 
to give Dent an amusing account of the sudden end put to his 
flirtation with pretty Cicely ; and the other to seek his lonely study, 
and kneeling down to sob with a man’s painful tears. “‘ God com- 
fort my lost love—never mine again for evermore : she loves him 


and he will break her heart.’’ 





A warm, quiet evening, not a breeze stirs the woods, the win¢- 
ing river creeps along like a golden snake, the distant brown barns 
and stacks of the village stand out with Pre-Raphaelite distinctive- 
ness against the evening sky. 





miss me, my darling ¢”’ 
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Cicely sat alone in the wood, miserable, and of necessity idle, 
for she had reached that stage of unhappiness when occupation be- 
comes insupportable, and it is only possible to think and suffer. 
What did it mean, three whole weeks had gone, and Lancelot had 
never come near her? She had not seen him, except at church— 
not a look, nota word! Was he angry with her, or was he tired ? 
She would not allow herself to dwell on the last doubt, These 
three weeks had been an eternity of misery to Cicely, who was 
suffering all the agonies of love and doubt. 


A dark shadow, and footsteps, approaching from the side of the ° 


river, and Lancelot Treherne stood beside her, with a pleasant 
smile on his face. 

“T am delighted to find you here—I have been making my fare- 
well to your aunt, and but for this lucky chance of meeting you 
here, I should have been obliged to leave without saying a last 
good-bye to you.’ He spoke hurriedly, like a man who has an un- 
pleasant task to fulfil, and rushes quickly into it. 

Cicely turned a shade paler, but she smiled as she said, “ Going 
away, Mr. Treherne? You are soon tired of Marshlands.’’ Her 
voice and smiles were under control, but her eyes looked pitifully at 
“‘ My father has written to.me to come home directly on impor- 
tant business, so I have to leave to-morrow ; ‘tisa bore to have my 
stay here cut short, for-who knows when we shall meetagain ?’”’? He 
sighed as he spoke. 

‘We shall miss you very much ; this is such a quiet place, 
that every stranger is such a blessing. You cannot imagine what it 
is to see the same faces and hear the same small talk, year after 
year; the world seems to contract into such a very small one 
that one forgets there is anything different in the distant world, until 
one is suddenly wakened to the fact by seeing some one from it.’’ 

Cicely spoke ina light tone, as if Lancelot’s absence made no 


" difference to hef, except in relieving the monotony of her life; she 


seemed to concentrate all her energies in twisting some blades tf 
grass intoa ring. Nature makes most women actresses on an emer 
gency. , 
Treherne threw himself down on the grass, near to her, with 
an annoyed expression on his face; a young man with a good 
opinion of himself likes to be appreciated, and a little indifference 
from a petty girl piques him as much as it would an acknowledged 
belle; but he happened to glance up at the beautiful pale face be- 
side him, and something in its expression assured him of his power, 
for he took possession of her hands and said. in the old tender tones 
—‘‘ We shall miss you, you say ; but you, Cicely, shall you not 
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She tore her hands from his grasp, aud covered her face to hide 
the tears. 

Cicely, don’t cry ; you break my heart. What a cruel fate 
ours is! Icannot marry as I choose, unless I ruin my prospects—my 
sweetest, don’t leave me, hear me one minute more—it would be 
ruin for me to marry against my father’s wishes, and—”’ Lancelot 
Treherne’s voice faltered a little, perhaps with shame, at this point 
in his glib explanation—“ and he wishes me to marry my cousin 
Susan.”’ 

Cicely’s youth died at that moment—al] that made life sweet to 
her,—hope, faith, trust; the iron entered into her soul, and the 
martyred heart at last comprehended that its love had been a play- 
thing, the pastime of an idle hour. 

Lancelot was weak and impulsive, and governed by a strange 
mixture of worldly prudence that made him constantly repent of 
his impulsive actions; but at this moment he gave vent to his 
weak, selfish love. 

“Itis cruel—we could have been so happy together; but you 
would not ruin my prospects, would you ! I shall never forget you, 
my beautiful darling; promise me that you will sometimes think 
of me when I am far away.” 

“TI shall think of you every day of my life, Lancelot ‘I're- 
herne,’’ she answers in a toneless voice. 

Her voice carried conviction with it, and a pang of real love 
and repentance shot through his heart. | 

** Forgive me, Cicely; T am not worthy of you! God for.rive me, 
what a wretch I have been to make you unhappy !”’ he said sadly. 

“IT am not quite unhappy now—’” Cicely whispered, as, land 
in hand, they gazed into each other’s eyes, and truly in that 
moment she felt the bitterest joy she was ever to expericnce in 
this world. The instinct of her heart told her that she was loved ; 
but the love was like a tender plant sprung up by the roadside, the 
sun was hot, and the soil shallow, and the flower must fade and die. 

* Like a dream were his parting words, the burning kiss on her 
cheek, the sound of footsteps dying away in thejdistance, and then 
she awoke to find herself alone. 


“ Alone! that worn-out word, 
So idly spoken, and so coldly heard ; 
Yet all that poets sing and grief hath known, 
Of hopes laid waste, knells in that word— 
Alone.” 





The sun has set, but the west is still flushed with its dyimg 
hues, the outlines of the wood stand out clear and distinct 
against the crimson and gold; a boat emerges from the shadow of 
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the trees, and floats down silently towards the bridge, Cicely holds 
the oars, but she does not use them, for the wind has risen, and the 
boat drifts with the stream. She leans forwand in a thoughtful 
attitude and sings in a low voice, Goéthe’s lovely song— 


“ Under the tree-tops is quiet now, 
In all the woodlands hearest thou, 
Not a sound ! 
The little birds are asicep in the trees ; 
Wait, wait, and soon, like these, 
Sleepest thou.” 


The last sweet notes died away in a whisper, for a strange 
giddiness and fluttering of the heart seized her; she sank down 
whispering—*‘‘ I am so tired, I ‘must rest.’’ 

The crimson bue has died away in the west, stars shine 
down peacefully on the earth, the night has come, and with it 
rest—beautiful Cicely Vane will never open her eyes again in 
this weary world. 



























The Ebbing Tide. 


THE EBBING TIDE. 


A SONG. 






Here will I sit by this pleasant shore, 
Where old Ocean has ceas’d his angry roar ; 
Where I hear not even his faintest chide, 

But only the peace of the ebbing tide. 






it moans with its sweet, monotonous joy, 
The same as it moan’d when I was a boy ; 
Come and sit by me, my beautiful bride, 
And list to the voice of the ebbing tide. 











What speaks it, this sound as of soft, low bells, 
Long-drawn from its pebbles and fairy shells ? 
Oh, is it, my love, that our full young pride, 
Has ebbs like the ebbs of the ebbing tide ? 











Why, love, though seas roar and strong winds blow, 
The tide of our bliss is still at the flow ; 

How, then, should our peace from under us glide ! 
Oh, false is this voice of the ebbing tide! 


The sea loves to leap on his golden shore, 

And I love thee, my sweet, the more and more : 
How, then, could it be, oh, beautiful bride, 
That our joy should ebb like the ebbing tide ? 


| Nay—were this the lesson the sad waves teach, 
Ma Yet, yet we shall stand on another beach, 

And, clasp’d to eternity, side by side, 

Shall fear for our rapture no ebbing tide. 


MOTLEY. 


Antecedents of Servia. 


ANTECEDENTS OF SERVIA. 
( Coneluded.) 


As the result of the War of Liberation of 1806.1807, the Servians 
were again their own masters, and had the country in their own 
hands. The more powerful chiefs, who styled themselves Woiwodes, 
set themselves up in every direction. They had a kind of body- 
guard, called momkes, mostly descended from good families. These 
followers ate with their leader, and were provided by him with 
horses and handsome apparel. Though not paid, they received 
valuable presents and shared ‘his booty. Some chiefs kept up a 
retinue of fifty of these armed attendants. They appropriated to 
themselves the possessions of the Turks; they levied arbitrary 
taxes, demanded the tithe, and even compelled the peasants to 
perform feudal and menial service. Kara George assumed the 
title of Gospodar in Schumadia, and Jacob Nenadowitsch and others 
soon followed the example of setting up for themselves. Kara 
George had, however, a preponderating influence. Ile had the 
largest district, the greatest number of momkes, and the artillery 
was also under his command. 
This military despotism was tempered by the Skupschtina, as 
the diet or annual deliberative assembly of the Woiwodes was 
called. This diet settled disputes which were inevitable under such 
a system, and controlled exactions. The Kneshines and Nahis— 
elders or heads of villages and communities—had also the right to 
a share in the conduct of public affairs. The necessity of a more 
regular and better-organised government soon, however, made itself 
felt, and a civil court was established under the name of Sowiet 
or Synod. The first secretary was a Hungarian Servian, named 
Philippowitsch, and he inaugurated many important laws and 
regulations. Justice and education owed everything to him, and 
he really planted the germs of civilisation and progress. Disputes, 
however, constantly arose among the chiefs, but none were so grave 
as the opposition made by Kara George, who objected to a 
councillor of state, sent by Russia to urge restraint upon the 
Woiwodes, that he was a Greek, as he was also opposed to the 
power of the Metropolitan, Leonti, who was also a Greek. Kara 
George was averse, above all things, to Servia being subjected to a 
Greek government; and although opposed by Russian and Greek 
influence, and by many of the Woiwodes, he was enabled, by great 
tact and natural talent, to maintain his authority, and he came to 
be regarded as the chief of the nation, as he was also the real 
founder of a first comprehensive national authority. 
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The influence of Russia continued, however, to be none the less 
paramount. That power began by sending a division of troops 
into the Kraina, and with their help, Kara George was enabled to 
exult in the massacre of 1500 Turks and the possession of no end 
of booty. Russia assisted the Montenegrins at the same time, and 
from this epoch dates its influence in that principality. Napoleon, 
on the other hand, did everything in his power to encourage the 
Sultan in military reforms, and exhorted him to revive the glorious 
days of the Ottoman Empire. Thus abetted, Selim applied himself 
earnestly to the task ; but the Russians had obtained possession of 
Moldavia and Wallachia, and it was their policy, as it has ever 
since been, to use the Servians and Montenegrins, as well as the 
Dacians, as tools for their own aggrandisement. 

Thus urged on from without, the restless Serbs, in 1809, invaded 
Bosnia, and being provided with troops equipped after the European 
fashion, they were successful at the onset. They crossed the Drina, 
captured several strongholds, and ascended the Bosnian range of 
hills. As they progressed, the Bosnian rayas joined their standard. 
The project of Kara George was at that time the same as has ever 
been held dear with the Servians, to drive the Turks out of Bosnia 
and Herzegovina, and to form an alliance with Montenegro. With 
this view he advanced to the Raschka, where he met the Turks in 
force and defeated them. They were thus enabled to effect a 
junction with the Montenegrins, and the Herzegovinian rayahs had 
risen like their Bosnian brethren. There was, indeed,a general 
rising of the whole of the population descended from Slavonian 
tribes holding the Christian faith, and Kara George had established 
the head-quarters of the movement at Novibazar, which commands 
almost exclusively the communication between Rumelia and 
Losnia, when news came that the Turks had thrown themselves, 
with all their forces from Nissa, upon the Servian frontiers near 
Alexinatz. 

The first assault of the Turks took place in June, 1809, when 
ihey attacked a fortification near Kamenitza. The Servian knes 
—one Stephen—unable to resist, fired the powder magazine and 
blew the fort into the air—destroying himself with his friends and 
enemies! The Turks afterwards erected a tower on the road side, 
and inserted the skulls of the Servians amongst the stones of its 
walls—a grim monument, at which many a traveller stops in the 
present day, to meditate upon the folly and vanity of the irrepres- 
sible war-instincts of the human species. 

Kara George advanced to the rescue, and occupying Kupria, pro- 
ceeded to Deligrad, and thence to Jagodina; but the result of every 
engagement proved unfavourable to the Servians; all the country 
to the’right of the Morava fell into the hands of the Turks; the 
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entire plain was covered with fugitives: slaughter and terror every- 
where prevailed when—history perpetually repeats itself—the 
Russians crossed the Danube. It will never do for Russian policy 
to allow the Principalities to be entirely annihilated. They 
constitute its advance-guard on the highway to Constantinople. 
The Servians were once more delivered from the ‘lurks, and they 
were even permitted to retain a part of the country which they had 
taken beyond the ancient boundaries. 

But hitherto the contests of the Servians had been with the 
Dahis, who oppressed the country ; they had now involved them. 
selves in a conflict with the whole Ottoman empire. They were 
also, as usual, at variance with one another; one party did not 
approve of too close an alliance with Russia. Negotiations were 
even entered into with Austria; but the Russians, wiio styled the 
Servians, “ brethren of the Russians, children of one family and 
faith,’’ gained the upper hand in the councils of the nation, 
especially with Kara George, who found hinself acknowledyed by 
his diplomatic allies as “ leader of the Servians.” Thusit was that, 
in 1810, war was recommenced with the aid of Russia. There is 
one important lesson to be learned from all these incessan:, wars, 
that the conquest of Turkey in Europe by the Russians, acting 
through the Christian principalities, is not so easy a matter as 
many who have not studied the antecedents of Servia are ready to 
imagine. Russia may move many times with the view of consoli- 
dating her power in the Principalities without getting nearer to 
Constantinople. Besides, as there are parties among the Greeks, 
so there are also in Servia. Some in favour of old Servia, others 
in favour of an extended Servia, or ‘‘ la grande Serbie,’”’ as Pan- 
slavists have it; and others in favour of Russian or foreign protec. 
tion. But the majority of the Servians are, above all things, 
essentially national, as testified by their songs, their literature, 
their reminiscences, and their aspirations. 

The Servians opened a campaign by occupying the Kraina, 
which formed their commuication with Russia. The Turks were 
not idle on their side. They encountered the Russians on the 
Lower Danube, and at the same time attacked Servia at two 
points. The Pasha of Nissa advanced to the Morava, and content- 
ing himself with blockading Deligrad, he took Kruschewatz and 
lay waste the country.around. A certain Colonel O’ Rourke came 
to the assistance of the Servians at the head of 3000 Russians, and 
with this help they were so far enabled to resist the Turks as ulti- 
mately to oblige them to return to Nissa. 

But Servia was also invaded by an army of 40,000 Bosnians on 
the side ofthe Drina. Kara George was equally successful in this 
direction, and the Bosnians were driven back beyond the river. 
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O’Rourke also captured Bania, Gurgussewaz, and Kladowa, and 
gave these places over to Servian garrisons. The project of ro. 
establishing the old Servian nationality had not been accomplished, 
but she had acquired districts from all the Pashaliks around her; 
from Widdin, the Kraina, Kliutsh and Zrnareka; from Nissa, the 
towns and territory of Alexinatz and Bania; from Leskowaz, 
Parakyn and Kruschewaz ; from Novibazar, the celebrated cloister 
of Studenitza, and from Bosnia, the districts on the Servian side of 
the Drina, Jadar and Radjewina. 

But Servia, now much stronger than she was before, was 
divided into two factions, which might, for sake of conciseness, be 
designated as the Nationalists and the Russophiles. Dissensions 
arose even in the camp, where one party declared itself opposed to 
the protectorate, and in favour of national rulers—even kings or 
emperors! Kara George stood by the Russians, but the opposition, 
under Jacob Nenadowitsch, became so powerful that he had to claim 
the assistance of his allies. With the aid of a regiment sent to 
Belgrade, he was enabled to change the constitution of the Senate. 
The Woiwodes were relieved of dependence on the superior 
Gospodars, whose power he effectually destroyed, and the judicial 
functions were devolved on ministers or administratrators, under 
the Commander-in-Chief, and as publie authority was thus concen- 
trated in Kara George’s hands, he became virtually monarch of this 
little state. 

The campaign on the Danube of 1811, and the war of Russia 
‘and France in 1812, materially affected the prospects of Servia. 
The Treaty of Bucharest secured certain privileges to the latter, 
but, secure from Russia by Napoleon’s hostility, the Turks insisted 
upon the right of garrisoning the fortresses, and of having a Pasha 
with a certain number of men at Belgrade. The Turks, who had 
been banished, were to return into the palankas and towns, and, 
more than all, the Servians were to deliver up their arms. Any- 
thing more humiliating to a proud-spirited people than what was 
imposed by the Osmanlis can scarcely be imagined. Although 
Kara George temporised, by yielding the question of the fortresses, 
and reserving to the Servians their smal] arms, still the treaty feil 
through from its very despotism, and the Turks prepared to renew 
the war under better circumstances than had previously presented 
themselves, when all Europe was a battlefield, and they held 
possession of Moldavia and Wallachia, as well as of Widdin, and 
were also masters of Bulgaria. Servia itself was left without 
assistance, but they fully understood the gravity and importance 
of the approaching struggle, and they prepared to meet it, as men 
who had fought victoriously against their oppressors for nine long 
years, every man not only for himself, but also for his religion and 
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for the lives of his children. The now fully-established monarchial 
government of Kara George was a point in their favour, for he was 
thus enabled to employ the forces previously dispersed in various 
directions, under independent and often factious Gospodars, for the 
furtherance of the general welfare. George's first idea had been 
one well worthy of consideration, to destroy the fortresses on the 
frontiers, and to await the enemy in the mountain forests of 
Schumadia. But he was persuaded to abandon this project. The 
old plan was resorted to, which has ever proved fatal to a small 
power of much military virtue but little military science, that of 
defending the country at three points at once—on the Drina, on 
the Morava, and on the Danube. A reserve to be formed at 
Jagodina, for the succour‘of that’ division which might be in the 
ereatest danger. 

The Turks having possession of Widdin, directed their attack 
from that quarter where the frontier was defended by the Heyduc 
Weliko of whom it is related that the Russians having once told 
him ‘‘ not to call himself Heydue, which signified a robber,” he 
replied, ‘‘ I should be sorry if there were any greater robber than 
I am.” The Heyduc was soon driven to his only stronghold— 
Negotin ; and though he made constant sallies, still he had to seek 
for assistance from Kara George, whilst the Turks on their side 
were reinforced by the Grand Vizier and the Wallachians. Negotin 
was battered down, until the Heyduc had to take refuge in a vault. 
Nor did the Servians come to his aid. He was slain, and the 
garrison had to escape across a morass and gain the road to Poretsch. 
Klanowo fell at the same time, and was abandoned to the merciless 
fury of the Moslems. Men were impaled, and children were, in 
derision of baptism, thrown into boiling water! Poretsch fell next. 
Its defender—one Hadschi Nicola—was made captive and beheaded. 

On the Morava the Grand Vizier, Kurshid Pasha, blockaded 
Deligrad, as before, and advanced along the right bank of the 
river. The Servians did not even venture to oppose so large a force 
and the ‘Turks proceeding along the river unmolested, came to its 
embouchure on the Danube, where ajunction was effected with the 
Turkish fleet. The third party of assailants—the Bosnians on the 
Drina had met with a equally feeble resistance, and had got as far 
Leschnitza. Leschnitza fell next, and they advanced to the assault 
of Schabaz. 

Kara George at this crisis was no longer himself. He neither 
appeared on the Drina, on the Danube, nor on the Morava ‘‘ Some 
men,’’’ it has been justly observed, ‘‘ are more competent to acquire 
than to retain.” Kara George had been a bold and successful 
leader, as a monarch, he.acted like acoward. Heremained secreted 
with some monks in the forests till the Turks crossed the Morava, 
Y¥ 
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when he fled with a few followers across the Danube into Austrian 
territory. Some apologists have asserted that this step was taken 
by the advice of Russia, who promised to restore him to power 
when their hands were free ; but the historian, Ranke, says the fact 
cannot be proved, nor can it in any way excuse the conduct of a 
man, whose duty it was to stake his life for the nation, which had 
entrusted its entire welfare to him. The defection of Kara C reorge 
was, at all events, decisive. The Turks marched into Semendria 
and Belgrade, without meeting with any resistance, and the whole 
country lay defenceless at their feet. 

The greater number of the Gospodars and Woiwodes, the Senate 
and many of the men, followed the example set by their king, and 
took refuge on the other side of the Danube, where they were 
incarcerated in Austrian strongholds. A fewchiefs alone remained 
hidden in the mountains and forests, and among them Milosch 
Obrenowitsch, who, when the army of Schabaz was dispersed—the 
chiefs escaping over the Save—remained on the Servian side of the 
river, mourning over the past and meditating over the future. 
When urged to flight he answered, ‘‘ What will my life profit me in 
Austria, while in the mean time the enemy will sell into slavery 
my wife and child and my aged mother? No! whatever may be 
the fate of my fellow-countrymen shall be mine also !”’ 

Milosch’s feelings were those of a brave man, that none should 
desert their country in the hour of her misfortune. He at once 
hastened to his home at Brusnizza, and he so stirred up the courage 
of his neighbours, that he induced them to garrison Uschiza. The 
Ottomans, on their side, found themselves under the necessity of 
coming to terms with the yet unsubdued chieftains of the country, 
and they promised Milosch that he should be a knes and governor 
if he would surrender. Milosch accepted the terms, and was 
nominated grand knes of Rudnik. Othcr native chieftains also 
gave in their submission to the Turks. The country was occupied 
by Albanian and Bosnian soldiers and the banished Spahis and 
other Turks resumed possession of their property, bent upon 
revenge for their losses and for the treatment they had experienced 
at the hands of the oppressed Servians. No sooner, indeed, had 
they gained a firm footing, than they put to death many of those 
whom they regarded as their especial enemies. <A beavy tax was 
laid on the peasants, who were also made to labour at repairing the 
fortifications, and Sirdars were sent through the country to disarm 
the people. 

The most frightful atrocities were committed at this epoch by 
the Turks. They beat the old women, dragged the young ones 
away as slaves some were even beaten to death or roasted alive on 

spits! Houses and people alike were plundered and robbed. In 
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Belgrade 150 young, high-spirited and brave men, were beheaded 
and the Iguman of Trava with thirty-six others were impaled. 

No wonder that the tyranny and oppression of the Turks 
should have been felt as utterly insupportable. Even the chiefs 
were not, spared—one after another they were beheaded, and 
Milosch himself had to fly from Belgrade to save his life. The 
Servians were too much humbled to dream of liberation, but, as 
in the first revolution, they judged it better to seek death, fighting 
openly in the field, than to sit at home and await the arrival of 
Turkish executioners. 

Milosch placed himself at the head of the revolt. Appearing 
on Palm Sunday, 1815, at the church of Takowo, armed, and with 
the banner of a Woiwode in his hand, ‘‘ Here I am,’’ he exclaimed 
“and now the war against the Turks is begun.’’ He was received 
with acclamation. It was resolved to forget internal discussions, 
and to fight in the common cause. Such fiendish atrocities had been 
committed by the Turks, that messengers were despatched through- 
out the province ‘‘ conveying instructions that whenever a green 
dress (the colour of the Turks) was seen, the wearer of it was to 
be put to death.’’ The enterprise was even more hazardous than 
the attack upon the Dahis. The people had been partially dis- 
armed (only a few had concealed their arms), and they were inti- 
midate and depressed by cruelty. ‘The Turks, on the contrary, 
were strong in numbers and in spirit, aud they were spread all 
over the country. Such is the state of barbarism in countries 
ruled over by the Turks—so utterly outside of the pale of humanity, 
and so little understood in Western Europe, that it was actually 
proposed, in so fearful a crisis, to put all the Servian women and 
children to death, and that the men should retire into the moun- 
tains, and war against the enemy for the remainder of their lives! 

At this critical moment succour arrived in the shape ofa 
handful of resolute men from the mountains of Rudnik and Jago. 
dina, and a kind of guerilla warfare commenced on the Upper 
Morava, in which even the monks took a part with their armed 
servants, and many a marauding and plundering Albanian was 
hurried into the river, and carried away by the torrent. The out- 
break soon spread to Belgrade and Waljewo. The Spahis resisted, 
but Milosch was already sufficiently strong to go to the relief of 
his oppressed countrymen. Using swine carts, with boards fixed 
upright on the axle-tree in front of the driver, like a shield, the 
Servians attacked the Spahis at Palesch and drove them from their 
intrenchments, capturing a piece of ordnance. ‘his with one that 
had been secreted, made two, and upon the news of a successful 
engagement, Servians rushed to the aid in the revolt from every 
direction. 
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Milosch was thus enabled to clear the whole of Waljewo of 
Turks. They even fled before his artillery! The Servians pur- 
sued them and rescued much booty, making also many prisoners. 
Put in utter contrast to the conduct of the Turks, every attention 
was paid to the wounded, and women and children were un- 
molested. 

The Turks abandoned even Kragujewaz, and fled to Poschar- , 
ewaz, where they made alast stand. Repulsed in the open field, 
they fought bravely behind their entrenchments. Milosch, on his 
side, felt that all that was worth living for was at stake, and he 
fought like a lion. On three successive evenings, he carried the 
first, second,.and third entrenchments. The Turks defended them. 
selves with their knives, when they could no longer use their 
swords. On the fourth evening, the Servians were at the fourth 
entrenchment, which rested against the church and mosque, and 
was the strongest of all. The Servians passed the night by the 
side of the walls, which they ultimately succeeded in piercing, and 
they thus forced their way to the choir {termed the altar), where 
the fiercest struggle took place ; but the Turks had to succumb, and 
Milosch, with his usual considerateness, allowed the survivors of 
this hand-to-hand struggle to depart to Kupria. So also with the 
garrison of a fortress near the junction of the Iwar, at Karanowaz, 
he allowed it to withdraw to Novibazar. Milosch, indeed, so brave 
in combat, is credited with having made use of his victories with 
great moderation. He had conducted a campaign which would not 
lose by comparison with any that had ever occurred in Servia. The 
country might, indeed, now be considered as once more liberated ; 
at all events, provisionally. Much, however, remained to be done. 

Only the forces stationed in the country had been conquered : 
and not even those completely, for the fortresses remained in the 
hands of the enemy. It was also certain that the Sultan would 
employ every means in his power to maintain the subjection of the 
country, and to this effect two formidable armies were collected— 
one in the neighbourhood of Kupria on the Morava, the other on 
the Drina. | 

But at this time, the entire Christian population of the Turkish 
empire was in a state of great ferment. They considered the 
victories of the Allied Powers as so many advantages gained for 
their own cause. If Russia, should consider that there were 
sufficient grounds for taking part with the oppressed Servians, a 
general revolt, of the Christian subjects of Turkey had to be ap- 
prehended. 

Hence when the two armies appeared on the frontier, though 
superior in number and strength to the Servians, instead of advan- 

cing, they came toa halt and offered terms. Milosch himself 
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repaired to the Turkish camp. But all attempts to negotiate 
failed, with Khurshid Pasha, who demanded the surrender of all 
arms, as a preliminary essential toan understanding. It was, in- 
deed, with much difficulty that Milosch, who could not assent to 
such a proposition, was able to get back again. Marashli Ali—a 
chieftain from Marash, in Asia Minor—who commanded the other 
army, was more conciliatory: ‘‘ Only be submissive to the Grand 
Signior,” said he, ‘‘and you may carry as many pistols in your 
belt as you please—cannon, even, for what I care !”’ 

Nevertheless the Servians were cautious enough not to open the 
country to him on his mere word. They sent emissaries to Con- 
stantinople to obtain more positive assurances, and although the 
answer they brought was somewhat evasive, the Pasha was allowed 
to proceed to Belgrade with his army. A meeting was held, at 
which the Pasha arose and asked: ‘“ Are ye, Serbs, subject to the 
Sultan ?’ Milosch answered :—‘‘ We are subject to him!’’ The 
question and answer were repeated thrice. 

The Turks were thus enabled to garrison the fortresses of the 
country, with the consent of the Servians, who again acknowledged 
their former state of dependance, it being understood, however, 
that the domination of old, founded on the privileges of Islamism, 
should not be restored. But the haughty insolence of the Turks 
soon set such an understanding at defiance. They inflicted corporal 
punishment, and even beheaded Servians, without any appeal to 
the courts, which had been especially provided for the administra- 
tion of justice. They were, indeed, only restrained from further 
outrages by the Servians being armed, and they were not long in 
insisting upon the removal of this last restraint. 

The hopes of the Christian subjects of Turkey were, however, 
once more raised to a high pitch by the Holy Alliance, which had 
resulted from the long European war. In 1816, the Heteria was 
founded. It was a secret league by which its members swore to 
harass, persecute, and fight the enemies of their faith and 
fatherland, until all should be annihilated. As Servia was most 
threatened by the Turks, it was resolved to commence the general 
insurrection there. Kara George was recalled from Austria, and 
reached Semendria in safety. But Milosch, jealous of his ascen- 
dancy, and threatened by the Turks, wrote to the chief at that town: 
‘Either the head of Tzerni George, [‘‘ black,’ in Servian, and 
corresponding to the Turkish “ Kara George ’’], or thine own.”’ The 
unfortunate chieftain was murdered when asleep. Better had 
he fallen sword in hand fighting against the Turks. 

Milosch was upon this (November, 1827) acknowledged 
supreme knes by alt the kneses of the country. The Greek 
metropolitans and Servian archimandrites also supported the 
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appointment. In 1820, it being no longer doubtful that the affairs 
of Europe would culminate in peace, and the army of occupation 
being even withdrawn from France, the Turks felt that it would 
be necessary to settle the affairs of Servia, in order that they might 
not be further exposed to the unceasing demands of Russia. Some 
concessions were made, but they were of a most unsatisfactory 
character, particularly so in regard to the Spahis, who lived in the 
fortresses and claimed the rights of landlords over the villages. It 
was but natural that under this, and similarly oppressive enact- 
ments, the Servians should reject the attempts at conciliation. A 
meeting was held at Toptschider, or the place for guns, a mile 
from Belgrade, but to no effect. An embassy was also sent to 
Constantinople; but the Turks, who were at that time apprehensive 
of a general rising of the Christian population throughout the 
empire, placed the deputation under arrest. The Servians were 
not to be terrified by such hostile demonstrations, for they depended 
then, as they have ever done, upon acts of oppression calling forth 
the sympathy of Russia, if not of all Europe. Miulosch, under 
these conflicting circumstances, devoted his whole attention to the 
task of bringing the country into good order, and more firmly 
establishing his own power. The institutions and rule of Milosch 
were, however, by no means acceptable to the kneses or to the 
peasantry. The former he treated as sirdars or officers, the latter 
he ground down by taxation—the Poresa for houses, the Haradsch 
for persons—almost as onerous as under the Turks and Spaliis. 
Several revolts occurred among people not restrained by habitual 
obedience; but Milosch was suocessful in putting them down 
without having recourse to aid from without. 

The uprising of the Greeks against Turkish misrule excited 
a generous interest amongst all the nations of Europe, and a 
sympathy was aroused such as was never entertained in favour of 
the Servians, who are as it were cut off from the rest of the world. 
This is a misfortune which may possibly be to a. great extent 
removed—even in our own times—by the prolongation of the 
European system of railroads to Constantinople. At such a crisis, 
and threatened at the same time by three powers—England, france, 
and Russia—which had formerly been restrained from hostile 
action by their political jealousies of one another,—the Sultan 
promised to enter into negotiations with Servia for securing to it 
the privileges conceded by the Treaty of Bucharest. At a con- 
ference held at Akjerman, in the summer of 1826, the affairs 
Servia formed one of the principal objects of negotiation. The 
Porte, however, always ready. to make concessions under the 
pressure of adverse circumstances,—to promise, and even to issue 
Hatti-sheriffs of 2 most revoluntionary character, in as far as the 
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Sheri or Cheri—the Mohammadan religious law—is concerned,— 
acted with its usual want of sincerity, or from that incapability 
which lies in the fact that no kadi or inferior officer will carry out 
rules or regulations which are not sanctioned by the law—(that is, 
the dominion of one race of people, and the subjection of all others ° 
who do not belong to the ‘‘ true faith,’’)—there was no real attempt 
made to carry out the convention. 

On the contrary, Mehemet Ali.had been enabled with his 
troops, disciplined on a European model, to restrain the revolution 
in Greece, and Sultan Mahmud still bent upon the reforms 
inaugurated by Selim, was thus enabled to put down the 
Jannissaries—the last exponents of an ultra adhesion to the extreme 
policy of Islamism. This was not, as is well known, eflected 
without the usual amount of the most frightful acts of violence 
and horror; but once the Jannissaries extirpated, the Sultan was 
enabled to set seriously to work to introduce European discipline 
into the army. 

But side by side with this reformation, there lay an intention 
of anything but a reforming character, that of leading back to 
submission the people who were liberating themselves from her 
yoke. The Sultan, uninfluenced by the fact that the intercourse 
between Egypt and the Morea had been put an end to in the port 
of Navarino, rejected the intervention of the Powers, offered to 
pardon the Hellenes and exempt them from a year’s Haradosh if 
they would submit, and he even retracted all previous concessions 
extorted from him. He actually declared, in plain terms, that as 
Khalif al Mumimim or “ Head of the Faithful,” he had entered 
on those negotiations only to obtain the time necessary to prepare 
for war; and respecting the demands of the Servians, he observed 
that they had been unacceptable in themselves, and that nothing 
but the pressure of circumstances had induced his consent to them. 
Such is Osmanli prevarication ! 

The Egyptians had, however, to give way before a French arniy 
in the Morea, and the reformed military power of the Sultan was 
attacked by the Russians on the Danube ; and at last in a second 
campaign, the Russians having crossed the Balkan and come into 
alarming proximity to the capital, peace was obiained by the usual 
amount of concessions, to be afterwards, if possible, declared as 
null and void and having been obtained by compulsion ! 

Greece obtained her independence as a kingdom, and by the 
Treaty of Adrianople, that of Akjerman was no longer to be 
declared a dead letter in as far as Servia was concerned, The 
claim of the warrior class settled in Servia, and who had hitherto 
governed the country, upon an authority grounded on the preroga. 

lives of religion, was disavowed, and it was arranged that the 
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fortresses should be garrisoned by regular. troops. The entire 
administration was left to the Knias—as Milosch now officially 
styled himself—a reform was introduced into the system of taxation 
—Turks not belonging to the garrisons were forbidden to remain 
in the country (no other alternative presented itself to Osmanlis 
not claiming the personal services of a Servian—a practice still 
prevalent in regard to some Christian people in remote parts of the 
Empire). No restrictions were left with reference to apparel or 
dwellings, nor were arms any longer prohibited. Numerous 
churches were built, and schools and hospitals established. The 
Servians were also permitted to elect bishops and metropolitans 
from their own nation, and taxes could no longer be imposed by 
Greek bishops. The right of confirming: the election of Servian 
eparchs was, however, left with theGreek Patriarch of Constantinople. 
In the spring of 1830, Turkish and Russian commissioners travelled 
over the country to settle its boundaries. The only drawback to 
all these good intentions was as is always the case, the Pasha, and 
other Osmanli officials did not believe in them. The Pasha of 
Widdin treated them with open contempt and ridicule. On the 
Drina, the Servians were attacked by armed men and robbed of 
their horses and money. A more severe servitude, indeed, than ever 
was for some time imposed on the Christians in disputed districts, 
as at Kruschewaz and Alexinatz. At length several young girls 
having been forcibly carried off, the people—uo longer disposed to 
submit tamely to such outrages—rose ip rebellion in the border 
districts of the Kraina and Klintsch, and the fierce revenge of the 
Servians was only appeased by the boundaries having been 
definitely fixed in May 1833. 

Milosch, we have seen, was elected by the Servians as their chief 
in 1817, and this election was renewed at the diet of 1827. In 
1830, he was once more acknowledge as Prince of Servia, and the 
Porte made the dignity hereditary, at the expressed wish of the 
Servians themselves. His position remained, as it had been from 
the first, a combination of Turkish supremacy-and the free choice 
of the Servians. On his side he seemed to consider himself the 
founder of a dynasty, and to regard his authority as final and 
inviolable. His administration continued to be characterised by 
the same harshness and severity as when a firm and indissoluble 
union was essential to the liberation of the country. He adoptec. 
the “Code of Napoleon ”’ as the basis of legislation in the country. 
But the public power, represented by Milosch, was not so far 
civilised or so intimately blended with Eastern practices, that 
it did not yet distinctly acknowledge private rights. Milosch took 
possession of whatever he pleased—fields, houses, and mills—fixing 
the price himself. He one day burnt down one of the suburbs of 
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Belgrade, because it was his intention to erect new buildings on 
the site. He also upheld one of the worst features of Oriental rule 
—that of bond-service. Another Oriental practice was that the 
people were not remunerated for quartering and provisioning 
officials, messengers, and soldiers. A momke would leave his worn- 
out jade in a village, and take the first horse he could find as a 
substitute. Milosch also endeavoured to monopolise the most 
lucrative trade of the country, that of dealing in swine. He 
enclosed land and woods, which had hitherto been common to all, 
for his own purposes. In fact, he considered himself absolute 
master over the land, the people, and their property. And woe to 
the man who opposed him, or appeared dangerous to him! He 
exercised his power of life and death as despotically, and as irre- 
sponsibly, as any Turkish Pasha. 

This system of oppressive rule soon engendered discontent, and 
it was resolved that at the next Skupschtina, the assembly should 
meet in great numbers and should enforce--even by violence, if 
necessary—an alteration in this absolute and tyrannical rule. 
Milosch, endowed with vreat quickness of apprehension, saw that 
the defection was general, and, to avert the fate that awaited him, 
he immediately determined to leave the country. He was, 
however, prevailed upon to remain, as the people, he was told, 
did not wish his person or his life, or even to overthrown his 
government : they only wanted security and their rights. 

Milosch pledged himself that at the next diet everything 
should be arranged agreeably to their wishes, and he accordingly, 
in an opening address, explained.the reforms which he proposed. 
Government was to be limited, not only by law, but by a kind of 
constitution ; a ministry was to be appointed who would submit 
public business to a Council of State. He appeared even willing 


to reserve to himself only the supreme superintendence und con-, 
- firmation of their edicts. Ideas, flowing from the constitutional 


movements vf Europe were making their way into this half. 
oriental State. These ideas involved the rights and privileges of 
men—personal liberty and security of property—responsibility of 
ministers—and, lastly, that the prince himself should be amenable 
to the laws. It is, however, one thing to frame regulations under 
some strong momentary impulse, and another to carry them into 
effect. 

The two great neighbouring empires at once set their faces 
against anything at that time held to be so revolutionary as a 
constitution! The Porte had a similar horror of anything of the 
kind ; and thus Milosch, who regarded himself as the natural leader 
of all the Slavonian Christians in the Turkish empire, continued 
to reign as though a constitution had never been framed. He 
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became, if possible, yet more inflexible, and his monopolies were 
rendered more systematic. Misunderstandings had arisen between 
Russia on the one hand, and England and France on the other, 
and an English consul was sent to Servia and was favourably 
received by Milosch. This gave an offence at St. Petersburg. By 
a curious inversion of ideas, the Constitutional States were in 
favour of an absolute prince in a country like Servia—in a state 
little above barbarism—whilst the absolute Powers contended for a 
restriction of his authority. 

The absolute Powers, being the nearest and having most 
concern with Servia, carried the day. The Porte, with the con- 
nivance of Russia, created a senate, the members of which Milosch 
had not the power of dismissing, and which was henceforth to 
restrict the authority of the prince within the narrowest possible 
limits, and to possess the virtual rule. 

Milosch, perceiving that his greatest enemies — especially 
Wutschitsch—were the first senators nominated, took refuge in 
Semlin; but hearing that a movement had been made in his 
favour, he returned and offered to allay the excitement. - But 
Wutschitsch took this in his own hands. He then returned to 
Belgrade, at the head of his victorious army, and repairing with 
his momkes to the palace, he told Milosch that the uation would 
no longer have him as its head: if he wished it, he would call the 
assembled multitude, who would fconfirm his assertion. Milosch 
answered,—*‘ If they no longer desire to have me, it is well: I 
will not obtrude myself further upon them.’’ Upon this an 
instrument was drawn up, in which Milosch formally abdicated 
in favour of his son, after which he proceeded to cross over into 
Austrian territory. 

Milosch, attached to his notions, which he had imbibed through 
-his intercourse with so many pashas, had attempted to reign 
according to the old unreformed system of the Ottoman empire, 
and now he had that very Power aiding in his downfall. Milan, his 
eldest son, was too ill to assume the princely power, and Wutschitsch 
and others had to form a provisional government, until the succes- 
sion of Michael, Milosch’s second son, was determined upon. ‘The 
Porte associated with him Wutschitsch and Petroniewitsch as 
official counsellors; but the Servians themselves did not approve 
of this tutellage, and rebelled against it. Michael himself,apparently 
harassed by the state of dissension which pervaded the country, 
removed the seat of government to Belgrade, where he would at 
least be under the protection of a Turkish Pasha. The opposition 
insisted upon this, on a change of ministry, which Michael having 
resisted, a campaign on a very small scale was entered upon by the 
young prince against Wutschitsch. The latter, however, proved 
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to be the stronger of the two, and nothing remained for Michael 


—who was ultimately murdered at Topchi-Dereh—but to leave 
the country, which he at once did; whilst Wutschitsch . entered 
victoriously into Belgrade, styling himself “‘ Leader of the Nation,’ 
and assuming the supreme authority. 

Had the Obrenowitsches succeeded in their design of ruling the 
country on the old Turkish system, they would have obtained a 
position resembling that of the hereditary Pashas of Scutari ;. but 
they could not agree amongst themselves, one worked against 
another, secretly or openly—a state of things which may be 
considered as normal in the Christian principalities in Turkey in 
EKurope—and this gave their adversaries the ascendancy, and led 
inevitably to their total ruin. 

Wutschitsch, in a similar manner, although claimjng sole power, 
had to give way before the claims of others for ascendancy ; and a 
provisional government was formed and a grand diet convened, 
at which Alexander, son of Kara.George, was brought forward 
and received with a shout of joy. The Porte promptly ac- 
knowledged the newly-elected chief as Knias of Servia. Russia 
alone was discontented, and as Kara Georyewitsch’s (or ‘* the son 
of black George,’’ as Alexander was surnamed) election had been 
carried in a tumultuous and invalid manner, insisted that a new 
election should take place in a more regular form. This was 
accordingly done with the same results, and the Servians main. 
tained their right to choose their own prince. The removal of 
Kiamil Pasha and the two Servian chiefs, Wutschitsch and 
Petroniewitsch, was also insisted upon by Russia, as instrumental 
in the downfall of the Obrenowitschs. Upon this being effected, 
Alexander was again confirmed in his position, as what was 
described as “the distinguished among the princes of the Mosian 


people.” 


But an election, viewed with distrust by Russia, was not 
destined to last long. .Those intrigues which are so characteristic 
of all Servian history were now fomented from without, and 
ultimately the Obrenowitsch family, more subservient to the rule 
of others, supplanted that of the more national Kara Georges, in 
the person of the actual prince, Milan Obrenowitsch—leaving the 
same antagonism of the two pretenders to the throne, in abeyance. 
One of the apologies for Servia rushing into war at the bidding 
of the Panslavic portion of the Russians, backed by the whole 
influence of Russia itself, has been that if Milan did not yield to the 
pressure his place would be once more taken by Kara-Georgewitsch. 
The war thus entered upon, at the bidding of another power, had 
not only nothing to justify it, but was most ungrateful to the 
Porte, which had granted a complete autonomy, in so far as local 
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government was concerned; nor did Russia, by its intervention, 
pay that respect to the Treaty of Paris which was to be expected 
from an honourable power. 

__It is impossible to understand the complications which exist in 
the internal policy of Servia ; still less is it possible to arrive at any 
proximate estimate of a possible future, without some slight study 
—such as has never been attempted to be sketched—of its past 
history. It is quite certain that so long as the Porte shall maintain 
in its Christian provinces the exclusive privileges and prerogatives 
of the followers of Islam, the simplest and most rightful claims of 
the Christian population will remain unheeded—revolts will con- 
tinually arise—and outrages will be as incessantly renewed. 

But the Sublime Porte has not only promised reforms, but is 
earnestly engaged in carrying such out, in respect to all its Christian 
populations. It cannot, unless it wishes to commit political suicide, 
consent to the perfect autonomy or independence of one princi- 
pality or population more than another, or to the same being 
handed over to other powers, as Russia or Austria. But it can 
grant such an amount of independence in self-government as'shall 
set them for ever free from Turkish misgovernment or oppression. 
This is all that ought to be required of her, and Servia really 
possessed as much ere she rushed into disastrous warfare, under 
pretence of liberating her co-religionaries, but really to carry out 
a dream of Panslavic supremacy. 

The spirit of modern times, which seeks the emancipation of the 
Christian tribes, operates, mainly, by political means. It does not 
‘aim at the annihilation of Islamism, either by conversion or force. 
Still, it seeks to restrainits pretensions within due limits, and it is 
fully justified in not only endeavouring to prevent the followers of 
the Christian religion from being trampled on simply because they 
are Christians, but also in securing to them such an amount 
of local government as shall at once remove them, and protect 
them, from Turkish despotism and the commital of outrages. 

How difficult it is to assure such a state is sufficiently attested 
by the recent war, to which Servia, under its own prince, its own 
administration, and its securities guaranteed by the European 
Powers, must still commit itself, prompted by RKusso-Panslavonic 
ambition to extend its own power over neighbouring ‘Christian 
populations. It is quite true that Servia has long been regarded 
as the precursor of the minor states of the eastern corner of Europe, 
in the struggle for emancipation from Turkish thaldrom ; but 
nothing could justify her, knowing from past history her utter 
incapability to combat Turkey single-handed, throwing . herself 
into the hands of Russia to obtain the emancipation of other 
peoples. ‘There is in all this only another manifestation of that 
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utter absence of all political, as well as social, morality which is 
the base of Oriental Christianity. - 
There is, indeed, in all barbarous or semi-civilised states a want 
of that high moral tone which is the soul of national honour. 
Human life is held lightly ; the rights of property are not respected : 
and individual will and might prevail. This is painfully apparent 
throughout the history of Servia. The worst consequences of a long, 
barbarous subjugation is that even that amount of emancipation 
which lies in the local administration of their own affairs, and 
which will probably be conceded to them by the resistless force of 
public opinion, will only slowly conduce to an awakening to the 
consciousnesses of moral duties. The highest problems of moral 
and intellectual life which ennoble mankind have not yet penetrated 
into the Christian populations of Turkey. The divine principle 
of Christianity, though stifled in the fierce conflict for existence, 
obscured by rivalry with other ehurches and persuasions, and 
corrupted by'’an ignorant, bigoted, and, not unfrequently, a drunken 
and immoral priesthood, may still be said to be in existence. But 
the development of a more elevated tone of morality is not only 
wanting in laity, but in the ministers of religion and in the rulers 
themselves. It is not until Christianity—a vital religion, purified 
from fanaticism and superstition—becomes firmly established in 
the hearts of a people and the institutions of a country, that the 
duties and rights of man can be fully understood and truly 
observed. How far they have as yet progressed by elementary 
education, by moral, religious, and political education, and by the 
example given to them by their-superiors, let any one personally 
acquainted with the internal condition of the Christian populations 
of Turkey—including even Roumania—say. 


Walters’ Oath. 


WALTERS’ OATH. 


Tux Accusing Spirit which flew up to Heaven's chancery with the oath, 
blushed as he gave it in, and the recording angel, as he wrote it down, 
dropped a tear upon the word and blotted it out for ever. 


From Cairo on to Suez, if the traveller wished to go, 

Before the rail was finished (that’s understood, you know), 
You took your seat in covered cars, which horses used to draw ; 
Mr. Walters was the manager, and Walters’ word was law ! 


‘¢T cannot be mistaken, wife; I’m sure I know that face !’’ 
Said a bishop, as at Cairo he up and down did pace. 

** My dear, you must remember, that sad dog, Swearing Bill? 

I thought before this he’d been hung ; but here he’s living still ! 


Bill Walters, Emma, don’t you know, who ran away to sea— 
A very horrid lad, indeed, sunk in iniquity ; 

Who never opened his bad lips, but out there came an oath, 
And if two struggled to come out, he found room for them both. 


Still, when we are at Cairo we must do as Cairese do :”’ 

‘** My good friend, Mr. Walters, how goes it now with you ? 

I hope that you are doing well, and leading a new life— 

You remember me at Wallingford? and this is my good wife.” 


‘* I’m glad to see you Bishop, and your good lady too, 
Your teaching wasn’t thrown away, I’m grateful, sir, to you. 
My old sea habits I gave up, and in my locker stowed, 
And when I feel I want to swear, I only say I’m ‘ blowed !’ 


There’s lots that try to make me swear ; but then I always say, 
The Reverend Mr. Stubbles, he drove that sin away, 

Mr. Stubbles who’s a bishop now, he drove away that sin ; 

So, You be blowed ! I gently say, and all is peace within. 


Have you taken tickets, Bishop, for the cars that start to-night ? 
Oh that be blowed ! your Lordship, but I can make it right ; 
Here’s twenty-four and thirty-six, and you’re a lucky man! 
Another hour, you wouldn’t get a seat in any van. 


__ Now, when I call the numbers out, you mind and take your place, 
For after any vacant seat there’s just a regular race, 
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And folks pretend they've paid for seats, althouzh they know 
they’ve not , : 

Which makes me say, ‘Oh that be blowed,’ at once upon the 
spot !’’ 


‘* Mr. Walters,” said the Bishop, ‘* I raise my hat to you ! 
If you can give up swearing, there’s nothing you can’t do. _ 
As for wishing to be blowed, in these Eastern countries hot, 
I think it is a venial sin, but still you’d better not. 


‘* In the evening,”’ said the Bishop, ‘‘ I regret to say I hear, 
If I take ticket 36 my dear wife won’t be near ! 

For she is number 24, and sadly she will sigh 

To miss her lawful partner, and so, no doubt, shall I.’’ 


Then up spoke Captain Chaffinbras, of the gallant Third Hussars, 
A man who worshipped Venus, and Bacchus, too, and Mars ; 

‘¢ ll change with you, my reverend friend, for I’ve got 25, 
And 37’s a pretty girl; so, Bishop, look alive !” 


*¢ 24 !”° cried Mr. Walters, who ofall the vans had charge, 
And in stepped Mrs. Bishop, who was elderly and large ; 
251”? said Mr. Walters, now Captain Chaffinbras, 

And the bishop as a captain bold, attempted him to pass. 


Mr. Walters recollected the gratitude he owed, 

But he muttered quite distinctly, “‘Oh, Bishop, you be blowed /”’ 
And madness seized on Walters then, who shouted right and left, 
Till people, of his senses thought Walters was bereft. 


And when he came to 36 he gave a fearful grin, 

‘*The Bishop of Bombay,”’ he said, ‘‘will please to now step in !” 
Then up strode Captain Chaffinbras, with look so bold and bad, 
The men said, “‘ He’s a rum one!’ the ladies, “ He’s a lad!” 


Mad Walters, now forgetting the teaching of his Church— 

Alas! it was his Bishop who had left him in the lurch ; 

Into his widely-opened mouth his handkerchief he crammed, 

But the horrid words they gurgled out, You a Bishop ? You be 
d——d. 


J. T, W. B. 
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The Leper of Aosta. 


THE LEPER OF AOSTA. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH OF COUNT XAVIER DE MAISTRE 
BY C. MILLER. 


Tarr Southern part of Aosta is now almost deserted, and, indeed, 
looks as if it had never been thickly populated. It contains culti- 
vated fields and meadows, bounded on one side by the old ramparts, 
with which the Romans had surrounded it, and on the other by 
garden walls. This solitary spot is not, however, uninteresting to 
travellers. Close to the city gate are the remains of an old castle. 
in which (according to popular tradition) Count René de Chalans, 
in the 15th century, being impelled by jealous fury, left his wife, 
Princess Marie de Bragance, to die of hunger; hence came the 
name of Bramafau, which means cri de la faim, given to this 
castle by the country people. About a hundred feet from the 
castle stands a square tower, leaning against the old wall, and built 
of the marble with which in times gone by the wall had been 
entirely faced. It was called the Tower of Fear, because the people 
believed it had long been haunted by ghosts. The old women of 
Aosta perfectly remember having seen a tall woman, robed in 
white, come forth one dark night, bearing a lamp in her hand. 
About fifteen years ago this tower was put in a state of repair by 
order of the government, and had a wall built round it for the 
purpose of receiving a leper, who would thus be separated from 
society, yet would retain all the comforts of which his sad condition 
left him susceptible. The hospital of S. Maurice was responsible 
for his food, and along with a few pieces of furniture, a set of 
gardening tools was given him. 

He lived alone here for_a long time, seeing no one but the 
priest, who came occasionally to give him the consolations of reli- 
gion, and the man who brought him a weekly supply of provisions 
from the hospital. 

During the war‘of the Alps in'1797, a soldier who chanced to be 
at the city of Aosta was passing one day by the leper’s garden, and 
finding the door open, had the curiosity to goin. He saw a man 
plainly dressed, leaning against a tree and plunged in the deepest 
meditation. 

At the noise made by the officer in entering the recluse called 
out ina melancholy voice, without turning or looking, “ Who is 
there ? and what do you want of me ?”’ 

~-* Pardon me,” answered the soldier, “I am a stranger, and 
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have perhaps been betrayed by your charming garden into a thought- 
less act; but I would not annoy you on any account.”’ 

‘*Come no further,’’ said the inhabitant of the tower with an 
admonitory gesture ; “ come no further, for you are near a wretch 
attacked with leprosy.”’ 

‘* Whatever may be your misfortune,’’ replied the traveller, 
“T shall not fly from you, for I never yet forsook the miserable ; 
but if my presence troubles you I will depart at once.”’ 

“You are welcome, then,” said the leper, turning suddenly 
round ; ‘‘stay if you dare, after having seen me.”’ 

For a few moments the soldier stood aghast, overpowered with 
horror at the appearance of the unfortunate man, whose face was 
completely disfigured by leprosy. Then he said, “I will stay 
willitigly, if you will accept a visit from a man who came accidentally, 
but who remains from motives of the deepest interest in you.”’ 

THE LEPER. 

‘* From interest in me? I never excited anything but pity.’’ 
THE SOLDIER. 

‘€T shall be only too happy if I can give you any comfort.” 
THE LEPER. 

‘“‘Tt is a very great comfort to me to see anyone, and to hear 
once more the human voice, which seems ever trying to escape 
me.”’ 

THE SOLDIER. 
‘* May I talk to you awhile and see over your abode ?”’ 
THE LEPER. 
“With pleasure if you wish it. So saying, the leper covered 


_ his head with a large felt hat (of which the sloping brim concealed 


his face). Come here and look at my little garden, it may interest 
you. You will find some great rarities in it, for I got seeds of all 
the plants growing wild on the Alps, and it has been my delight to 
improve them by cultivation, and so to make them flower double.” 
“THE SOLDIER. 
“T see many flowers here quite new to me.”’ 
THE LEPER. 

‘* Look at this dwarf rose! it is the rose without a thorn, which 
crows on the very highest Alps ; but it is already losing its indi- 
viduality, for no sooner do { bestow upon it care and pains than it 
begins to put forth thorns as well as flowers.” 

THE SOLDIER. 

“Surely it is the emblem of ingratitude.”’ 

THE LEPER. 

** If you admire any of those flowers you can take them without 
fear, for you run no risk in gathering them, I sowed them and I 
have the pleasure of watering. them and looking at them ; but I 
never touch them.” Z @ 
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THE SOLDIER. 
‘Why not?” 


THE LEPER. 
“T am afraid of polluting them, in which case 1 dare not give 
them away.’ 


THE SOLDIER. 

‘¢For whom do you mean them ?”’ 

THE LEPER. 

‘¢The people from the hospital who bring me food are not 
afraid to make bouquets of them. Sometimes, too, the children from 
the town come to my garden-gate. As soon as I see them coming 
I go up into the tower for fear of frightening them or doing them 
harm, and I watch them running about and picking the flowers. 
When they go away they look upto where I am, calling out laugh- 
ingly, ‘Good morning, leper,’ and at the sound of their voices my 
heart is glad within me.”’ 

THE SOLDIER. 

*‘ T see you have vines and fruit trees of various sorts, as well 
as flowers.”’ 

THE LEPER. 


‘‘ These trees are still young. I planted them myself, and this 
vine also, which I trained to climb over this old wall, along which is 
my favourite walk. Make use of these stones, they form a ladder 
of which I was the arehitect ; keep close by the wall.’’ 

: THE SOLDIER. 

‘¢ What a charming little nest! How well it suits the medita- 
tations of a recluse !”’ 

THE LEPER. 

“T love it well. From hence I look down upon all the country 
round: I can watch the labourers at work, and can see all that 
passes in the hayfields, whilst no one can see me.”’ 

THE SOLDIER. 

“T am surprised to see how quiet and retired this place is 
although in a tower, it has all the appearance of being in a desert.” 
THE LEPER. 

“ Solitude is found only amidst forests and rocks; but the miser- 
able are alone everywhere.” 

THE SOLDIER. | 

*¢ ‘What course of events brought you here? Is this your native 
land ?”” 

THE LEPER. 

“I was born by the sea side in the principality of Incille, and I 
have only lived here for the last fifteen years. As for my story, it 
is one long unvaried calamity.”’ 

THE SOLDIER. 

** Have you always lived alone ?”’ 
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“ T lost my parents in my infancy, and have, indeed, no recol- 
lection of them ; the only sister left to me died two years ago. I 


never had a friend.” 
THE SOLDIER. 

“ Unhappy man!’ 

THE LEPER. 

“ Such are God’s decrees.”’ 

; THE SOLDIER. 

** Pray, what is your name ?” 

THE LEPER. 

“ Alas! My name is a terrible one,—men call me The Leper. 
Noone knows my family name, or even that bestowed on me by the 
church on the day of my birth ; I am ‘ the leper,’ and this is the only 
title I have to the kindness of men. May they remain for ever in 
ignorance of my identity !”’ 

THE SOLDIER. 
“ Did the sister you lost live with you ?”’ 
THE LEPER. 
‘* She lived five years with me in this place. She was as un- 


fortunate ag myself, but she shared my griefs, and I endeavoured tu 
soften hers.”’ 
THE SOLDIER. 
‘* How do you occupy yourself in this profound solitude ?”’ 
THE LEPER. 

‘*The details of my life would only sound monotonous in the 
ears of a man of the world, who finds his happiness in the activity 
of social life.”’ 

THE SOLDIER. 

‘* Ah! you know little of that world. It has never made me 
happy. Iam often alone from choice, and there is perhaps more 
analogy than you fancy between our notions of things. Yet I must 
own that an unbroken solitude would terrify me; I can hardly 
imagine it.”’ 

THE LEPER. 

‘* He who loves his cell finds peace therein. ‘‘ The Imitation of 
Jesus Christ ’’ teaches us this. I am beginning to feel the truth of 
these consoling words. Work softens the effect of solitude, and I 
am a proof of the truth of the doctrine that man is never completely 
wretched when fully employed. As long as the fine weather lasts 
I find sufficient occupation in tilling my garden and cultivating my 
flowers ; when winter comes J weave baskets and mats, I make 
my own clothes, I prepare my daily food from the provisions they 
bring me in from the hospital, and when my work is done the 
vacant hours are filled by prayer. In fact, the year rolls on, and 
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when it has passed away it seems to me to have, been a very short 
one,”’ 
THE SOLDIER. 

“T should have thought it would have appeared like a century 
to you.”’ 

THE LEPER. 

“Griefs and vexations make hours seem long, but years are 
always flying with the same rapidity. And then, too, the unhappy 
possess in the depths of their misery a source of enjoyment to which 
many men are strangers, and which, I doubt not, will appear very 
singular to you. I mean, that of simply living and breathing. I 
spend whole days during the summer motionless on this wall, 
enjoying the air and the beauty of nature. All my ideas seem 
then vague and undecided, and my eyes wander over the surround. 
ing rocks, and rest on the country which lies beyond. The ever. 
varying aspects of the scenery about me are so imprinted on my 
memory, that they make, as it were, a part of myself, and each 
different view becomes a friend whom I greet each day with 
delight.” 


THE SOLDIER. 

**T, too, have felt somewhat of this. When grief has weighed 
me down, and I have sought vainly in the heart of man the sympathy 
I craved for, the face of nature comforts me. Then do I find I can 
love the rocks and trees, and everything, in creation becomes a 
friend given me by God himself.” | 

THE LEPER. 

“What you say encourages me to try and explain to you my 
innermost feelings. I too, have a real affection for the objects 
which are“the companions of my life. Every night before I go to 
rest I take farewell of the glaciers of Ruitforts, of the dark woods of 
St. Bernard, and of the fantastic mountain tops which tower above 
the valley of Rhdme. Although the power of God is as visible in 
the creation of an ant-hill, as in that of the whole universe, the 
grandeur of the mountains is much more imposing to the senses. 
I never behold those enormous masses, covered with their eternal 
snows, without experiencing a sentiment of devout wonder ; but 
amidst the huge panorama which surrounds me there are some 
spots specially dear to me; amongst the number is the hermitage 
you see up there on the top of the mountain of Charvensod. It 
stands alone in the woods ; close by is a piece of waste land, and on 
it fall the last rays of the setting sun. Although I never was there, 
it gives me the most intense delight to contemplate it. When, 
towards the close of the day, I am resting in my garden, I turn my 
eyes towards that solitary hermitage, my imagination finds peace. 
After a fashion it is my own, for sometimes I seem to have an 
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indistinct recollection of happier days, and a dreamy fancy comes 
over me, that perhaps, long, long ago, I may have inhabited that 
spot. Aboveall, I delight in gazing on those distant mountains, 
which seem in the dim horizon to mingle with the sky. Distance 
has the same effect on my mind as the thought of the future life ; 
it rouses hope in me, and once more my down.-trodden heart 
cherishes the belief that there is a land afar off, where some day I 
shall taste that happiness for which I long; a happiness the 
possibility of which a secret: instinct assures me of.”’ 
THE SOLDIER, 

“With so ardent a soul as yours, you must have gone through 
many a struggle before you could resign yourself to your fate, 
without abandoning yourself to despair.’’ 

THE LBPER, 

“Tf I allowed you to think of me as of one always resigned to 
his fate, I should deceive you. I have never attained that perfect 
self-abnegation displayed by some anchorites. 1 have not yet 
accomplished the sacrifice of all human affections. My life is 
passed in constant strife, and even the powerful aids of religion are 
not always sufficient to repress the outbursts of my unruly imagi- 
nation. I often seem embarked against my will on a perfect sea of 
chimerical desires, all tending towards that world of which I can 
form no true conception, but of which an imaginary picture is ever 
at hand ‘to.torment me.”’ 

THR SOLDIER. 

“Tf you could but read my soul and accept my idea of the 

world, all your wishes, alljyour regrets, would vanish at once.”’ 
THE LEPER. 

“Books have failed to impress upon me the perversity of men 
and the miseries inseperable from humanity. My heart refuses to 
believe them. I am continually picturing to myself groups of 
faithful friends, or of well-mated married couples, whose happiness 
is perfected by youth, by health, and by fortune. I see them 
wandering about together amongst greener, fresher trees than any 
which shade me, whilst their sun shines with a warmth mine never 
possesses, and their fate seems a great deal more enviable in pro- 
portion to the wretchedness‘of my own. When Spring comes, and 
the wind from Piedmont whistles through our valley, I feel its life- 
giving warmth penetrate through my whole frame, and, in spite of 
myself, I begin to tremble. I feel within me an inexplicable long. 
ing for, and a confused belief in some great joy, which I am capable 
of entering into, but which is denied tome. ‘Then TI fly from my 
cell, and wander about, that 1 may breathe morejfreely. Though 
I am burning to meet them, I hide myself from men, and I climb 
the hill, whence, concealed amongst the bushes like a wild beast, I 
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look down on the town of Aosta. From afar I gaze with longing 
eyes at the fortunate inhabitants, and with bitter groans I beg 
them to give me back my share of joy. Dare I confess to you that 
sometimes, in my agony, | have thrown my arms round the trees of 
the forest, and have asked God to animate one of them with a 
soul, that it might be my friend. But in vain, the trees are silent ; 
from their cold forms comes no response to my wild embrace, for 
they have nought in common with my palpitating, unsatisfied 
heart. At length, overcome by fatigue and weary of life, I drag 
myself back to my retreat ; there I take my griefs to God, and 
through prayer, some portion of calm descends into my soul.”’ 
THE SOLDIER. as 
‘Alas! unhappy man, you suffer in mind and body at the same 
time.”’ 
THE LEPER. 
‘¢ The sufferings of the body are not the hardest to bear.’’ 
THE SOLDIER. 
‘** Do you ever get relief from them ?’’ 


_ THE LEPER. 
“Every month they increase and diminish, according to the 


course of the moon; when it is new my illness isat height. It then 
abates and becomes more endurable and different in character; my 
skin getsdry and white, and I hardly feel my plague—indeed, it 
would be always bearable if it were not for the horrible sleepless. 


ness it causes me.”’ 
THE SOLDIER. 


‘¢ What! does even sleep abandon you ?”’ 
THE LEPER. 

“ Ah, sir, that want of sleep, that want of sleep! You cannot 
imagine how long and how miserable the night is to a poor wretch 
who never closes his eyes, and whose mind is fixed on a terrible 
present and a hopeless future. No, no one can understand it. My 
restlessness increases as the night advances, and when the day is 
nearly come, my agitation is so great that [ know not what will 
become of me. My thoughts are all confused, and I am a prey to 
the most extraordinary feelings, which never possess me save at 
these sad times. Sometimes I seem dragged by an irresistible 
power into a bottomless gulf; at others black spots dance before 
my eyes. I try to examine them, but they suddenly cross each 
other with the rapidity of lightning ; they get bigger and bigger as 
they approach me, and in another moment they are mountains, 
crushing me beneath their weight. At other time I see clouds 
coming out of the earth all round me, piled up one upon another; 
they swell like waves and threaten to swallow me up, and when | 
try, by rising, to get free from these visions I find myself kept down 
by invisible bonds which deprive me of all power of moving. 
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Perhaps you will tell me these are all dreams ; but no, I am wide 
awake. Again aml again do I see the same things, and of all my 
woes, the feeling of horror is the most dreadful,”’ 
THE SOLDIER. 
“Tt is quite possible that the want of sleep produces fever, and 
that what you describe is a species of delirium.” 
THE LEPER. 
‘*'You think it may proceed from fever? I only wish it may 
be so. Till now I have always feared these visions were symptoms 
of approaching insanity, and I own that was a terrible idea to me. 


God grant it may prove only delirium.”’ 
THE SOLDIER. 


‘“‘T cannot tell you how intensely you interest me; never could 
I have imagined such alife as yours. But was it not less sad 
during your sister’s lifetime ?”’ 

THE LEPER. 

**God only knows how much I lost in losing her. But are you 
not afraid to stand so near me? Sit down on this stone, and I will 
go behind these bushes ;’so that we can talk without seeing each 
other.”’ 


























THE SOLDIER. 
‘What for? No, you shall not leave me. Come and sit down 
by my side.’’ (As he said this the traveller made an involuntary 


movement to seize the leper’s hand, who drew his hastily back.) 
THE LEPER. 
‘‘ 1mprudent map ! You were going to seize my hand !’’ 
THE SOLDIER. 


‘* Well! I would have grasped it heartily.”’ 
THE LEPER. 


‘‘ It would have been the first time that such a happiness has 


been vouchsafed to me. No man has ever pressed my hand.” 
THE SOLDIER. 


‘How do you mean? Excepting this sister whom you have 
mentioned, have you never had any ties ! Were you never loved by 


any of your fellows ?”’ 
THE LEPER. 


‘* Happily for humanity, I have no fellow upon earth.”’ 
THE SOLDIER, 


‘¢ You make me shudder !”’ 
° THE LEPER. 


‘‘Forgive me, pitying stranger; but you must remember that 


the unfortunate always delight in talking of their miseries.” 
THK SOLDIER. 


‘Go on, you interest me; you said that a sister once lived 


with you, and helped you to bear your sufferings.” 
THE LEPER. 


“That was the one link which bound me to humanity. It 
pleased God to break it, and to leave me isolated and desolate in 
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the midst of the world. Her soul was worthy of the heaven 
which now possesses her, and her example sustains me under the 
despondency which has often threatened to overpower me since her 
death. But we did not live together in thai delightful intimacy 
which is my ideal as uniting two unhappy friends. The very 
nature of our woes deprived us of this consolation. Even when we 
prayed together, we took care not to look at each other, lest the sight 
of each other’s sufferings might disturb our meditations. Only our 
inward eyes could meet at the throne of grace. When our prayers 
were ended my sister generally retired into her cell, or under the 
nut trees at the end of the garden. So that we lived entirely 
apart.’’ 
THE SOLDIER. 
‘* But why did you inflict on yourselves this cruel constraint ?”’ 
THE LEPER. 

“When my sister was attacked by the contagious malady, to 
which all our family have fallen victims, and came here to share 
my retreat, she and I had never seen each other, and her horror on 
beholding me for the first time was extreme. The fear of distress- 
ing her, and of increasing her illness by approaching her, forced me 
to adopt this melancholy mode of life. The leprosy at first only 
affected her chest, and I had then some hopes of her recovery. You 
see these neglected palings; they were then covered with hops 
which I trained with great care, and they divided the garden into 
two parts. By each side of this hedge J made a little footpath, 
along which we walked and talked without seeing each other, or 


coming too near.’’ 
THE SOLDIER. 


** It sounds almost as if Heaven had taken a delight in poison- 

ing the melancholy joys it left you.”’ 
THE LEPER. 

Still I was not alone then, and my sister’s presence gave life to 
my retreat. I could hear the sound of her footsteps in my solitude. 
When at dawn I came to pray beneath the trees, the door of the 
tower opened gently, and I heard my sister’s petitions mingling 
almost unconsciously with my own. In the evening, when I 
watered my garden, she sometimes came out to watch the sunset, 
just where we are now talking, and her shadow passed and repassed 
across my flowers. Even when I did not see her, I was constantly 
reminded of her. Never again shall I find my path strewn by 
flower petals or by small branches of flowering shrubs, which she 
had gathered and let fall as she passed. Iam alone, around me is 
neither life nor movement, and already the grass is growing over the 
walk which led to her favourite grove. She never seemed to watch me, 
but nothing that could give me pleasure was ever forgotten. Often, 
on entering my own room, I would find it decorated by vases of 
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fresh flowers, or by a dish of choice fruit, which her own hands had 
carefully tended. I dared not do the same for her, and had often 
begged her never to enter my room; but who can curb a sister's 
love? A single instance will give you an idea of her affection for 
me. One night I was walking up and down my cell, tormented by 
horrible pain. On sitting down for a moment I heard a slight 
noise outside. I went to the door and listened attentively, when, 
fancy my astonishment to find it was my sister praying just outside, 
She had heard my groans, and though fearing to disturb me by her 
appearance, she came to be near me in case I needed help. She 
was then repeating the Miserere in a low voice, and I fell on my 
knees following her words in my heart. ‘Tears filled my eyes, for 
who would not have been touched by such love ? When her prayer 
was finished I whispered to her, ‘ Adieu, my sister! go back, | am a 
little better. May God bless and reward thee for thy piety!’ She 
went away in silence, and I do not doubt that her prayers were 
granted, for I had several hours of the most tranquil sleep.’’ 
THE SOLDIER. 

‘“¢ How deeply melancholy the first few days after that beloved 
sister’s death must have been !”’ 

THE LEPER. 

‘* For a long time I was in a kind of stupor which deprived me 
of the power of grasping the full extent of my loss, and when at 
last I came to myself, and understood what had happened, my 
reason almost left me. This part of my life will always seem to 
me full a double sadness ; for in it was contained the greatest 
misfortune of my life, and, as a consequence of that great sorrow, I 
all but committed crime.”’ 

THE SOLDIER. 
“A crime! I cannot believe you guilty of one.”’ 
THE LEPER. 

‘* Tt is too true, and in confessing it to you I feel a painful cer- 
tainty that I shali lose much of youresteem. Nevertheless I will 
not paint myself better than Iam, and perhaps while you condemn, 
you will pity me. Often in my fits of melancholy the idea of 
suicide had presented itself to me, but the fear of God had hitherto, 
sufficed to repel the temptation, when a very simple circumstance 
occurred, one which would seem in no way calculated to move me 
very deeply, yet it had nearly accomplished my eternal ruin. A 
fresh sorrow had befallen me. Some years ago a little dog had 


come to our door, we took it in, and my sister became very fond of 
it. After her death the poor brute had been a real comfort to me. 


Probably it was its ugliness that made it choose our dweiling 
as its refuge: every one drove it away, but in the leper’s home 
it was a treasure. We thanked God for His goodness in send- 
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ing us this friend, and my sister called it miracle. Its name 
contrasted grotesquely with its frightfulness, and its great playful- 
ness amused us in the midst of our sorrows. Sometimes, in spite of 
all my care, it would run away, and it never struck me it could hurt 
anyone. However, some of the townspeople got frightened above 
it, fancying that it might carry with it some infection from me, aud 
they laid a complaint before the Commandant, who ordered it to 
be killed at once. A party of soldiers, accompanied by some of the 
inhabitants, came here immediately to execute this cruel order. 
They put a string round its neck and dragged it off under my very 
eyes. When it reached the garden gate I could not help taking a 
last louk at it, and J saw it turn and look at me imploringly, as if 
to ask the help I was powerless to give. They were going to 
drown it in the Doire ; but the mob, who were assembled outside, 
stoned it to death at once. I could hear its cries, and I sought 
refuge in my tower, more dead than alive. My trembling knees 
bent under me, and I threw myself on my bed in a state impossible 
to describe. In the blindness of grief 1 could not see that this act 
was oue of needful severity, it’looked‘only like a piece of uncalled. 
for barbarity, and, though I am now ashamed of the feelings of 
resentment which filled my breast, I cannot yet think of the scene 
coolly. I passed the whole day in the greatest agitation, the only 
living being which remained to me had been taken from me, and 
this last blow opened up all the old wounds afresh. J. was in this 
state of mind when that same day at sunset I came to sit down 
here on this stone where you are sitting now. I had been 
ruminating on my wretched fate when I saw, close by the birch 
trees at the end of the hedge, two young people comin who had 
been married a very short time before. They walked along the 
path and across the meadow, passing very near me. ‘They were 
both very handsome, and in their faces you read tiiat delightful 
expression of content which happiness gives; they walked slowly 
along with their arms intertwined ; all at once they stopped, aud 
the young woman laid her head on her husband's breast, whilst he 
clasped her in his arms. I felt as if my heart would break. 
Must I own it? for the time I was envious ; never before had I 
seen such a vivid picture of happiness. I followed them with my 
eyes to the end of the meadow, and was just losing sight of them 
amidst the trees, when shouts of joy were heard in the distance—it 
was their united families coming to:meet them—old men, women, 
and children soon surrounded them. I heard a confused murmur 
of joy, I saw amongst the trees the bright colouring of their clothes, 
and the whole group seemed enveloped in an atmosphere of 
happiness. This was too much for me; the pains of hell got hold 
upon me and entered into my soul. I turned away and rushed 
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into my cell, My God! how dark and deserted and miserable it 
looked! Here, then, I ejaculated, my life is fixed for ever, here I 
must drag on my weary life, and here must I wait for a lingering 
death. The Omnipotent has poured happiness—yes, and loads of 
happiness on every living thing, whilst 1 ouly am left helpless, 
hopeless, without a friend, without even a companion! Whata 
hideous fate! Full of these melancholy reflections 1 forgot there 
is One who consoles; I even forgot that at least the gift of existence 
had been given me. ‘ Why,’ said I, ‘did Lever see the light? why is 
nature nothing to me but an unjust and cruel stepmother? Like 
a disinherited son I see a sound me the rich patrimony of the 
human race, but a grudging Heaven refuses me it. No, no,’ I cried 
at last, in a perfect fury, ‘there is no happiness for thee in this 
world—die, miserable creature, die, thou hast polluted the earth 
long enough by thy presence, would that it might open aud swallow 
thee up without leaving behind a single trace of thy odious being. 
The madness of my rage increased till the purpose of self-destruction 
took possession of my mind and every thought became fixed on it. 
I determined at last to set fire to the tower, and burn up, not only 
myself, but every trace of my existence. Furious and agitated, 
I went out and wandered about under the trees near my house. 
Involuntary shrieks burst from my over-laden breast and startled 
me in the silence of night. Filled with wrath I came back to the 
house crying aloud, ‘ Woe unto thee ! leper, woe unto thee ! and, as if 
everything took part in my destruction, I heard the echo from thie 
ruined Castle of Bramafau repeat distinctly ‘Woe unto thee ! 
Horrified, I stopped at the door of the tower, and heard the far-off 
echo from the mountain repeating again and again ‘ Woe unto 
thee.’ Determined to set fire to my abode, I took my lamp and 
went down into the lowest room, carrying with me some dry 
sticks aud vine branches. This was the room my sister had lived 
in, and I had never been in it since she died. Her arm chair was 
standing just where it did when I took her out of it for the last 
time: a kind of shudder went through me as I saw her veil and 
some of her garments lying about the room, and the last words she 
had uttered before leaving it occurred to my mind, ‘I will not 
abandon thee when thou art dying remember ; that at thy last 
agony I shall be present.’ As I placed the lamp on the table I 
noticed the ribbon of the cross she used to wear round her neck 
floating between two leaves of the Bible. At this sight I drew 
back filled with holy awe. All at once the depth of the abyss 
into which I was about to precipitate myself was revealed to me; 
tremblingly I approached the sacred volume: ‘ Is this,’ I cried, 
“the help she promised me?’ As Idrew the cross from within the 
book, I found a sealed paper which she had left addressed to me, 
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The tears, till then unshed, gushed forth and all my fatal projects 
vanished. Unable at first to read it, I pressed the precious letter 
to my heart, and, when, after having on my knees implored Divine 
mercy, I opened it and read through my sobs these words which 
will be for ever engraved upon my heart .—‘ My brother, I shall 
soon leave, but I will never abandon thee. From the heaven I 
hope to reach I will look down upon thee, and will pray God to 
give thee strength to endure thy life with resignation until it 
please Him to reunite us in another world. There I can show 
thee allmy love. Nothing will prevent thee approaching me then, 
and nothing shall separate us. I leave thee the little cross I have 
worn all my life. It has been my comfort in my sufferings, and 
ofttimes the only witness of my tears. Whenever thine eye shall 
full upon it let it remind thee that my last wish was that thou 
shouldst be in life and in death a true Christian.’ This precious 
letter never leaves me, I will carry it with me into the tomb; its 
gentle pleading will open for me the gates of heaven, which else 
my crime had barred for ever. When | had finished reading it I 
felt myself fainting, overcome by all 1 had gone though. A mist 
seemed to come over me, and for some time 1 lost the consciousness 
of my sorrows and of life itself. When I revived the night was far 
spent. By degrees, as my mind became clearer, an indefinable 
sense vf peace stole over me. All that had passed on the previous 
evening was like a dream. The first thing | did was to raise my 
eyes to Heaven in gratitude for having preserved me trom the 
most irreparable misfortunes. Never had the firmament seemed 
so serenely beautiful; a star was still shining brightly in front of 
my window—I beheld it with imexplicable delight, and thanked 
God for granting me once more a sight of His works, tur I drew a 
secret comfort from the thought that one at least of those rays was 
destined to illuminate the leper’s cell. 

‘* After regaining some measure of calmness 1 returued to my 
own room. ‘There I spent the remainder of the night im reading 
the Book of Job, and the holy enthusiasm with wich its perusal 
filled my soul, dispersed for ever the dark and te:rble temptation 
which had beset me. As long as my sister lived despair was 
unknown to me, for the knowledge that she was near we Was 
ulways enough to bring me peace, and her tenderness sufticed to 
give me courage and consolation. Ah! compassionate strangér, 
may God preserve you trom ever being forced to live alone! My 
sister, my companion, is no longer with me; but Heaven will 
grant me strength to endure life bravely, for do I not pray for 
help out of the very depths of my heart. 

THE SOLDIER. 


** How old was your sister when you lost her ?’’ 
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THE LEPER. 

“‘ She was scarcely twenty-five,but her sufferings made her look 
older. In spite of the disease which carried her off, and which 
had greatly altered her features, she would have been beautiful if 
it had not been for the pallor which disfigured her; she looked 
like living death and I could not help shuddering bine? 

THE SOLDIER. 

“She died young, then ?”’ 

THE LEPER. 

‘¢ Her naturally delicate constitution could not long withstand 
such a complication of evils, and long before she died; I saw the 
end approaching. In her sad case, watching, as I did, her daily 
sufferings, T could not but look forward to her release with a melan- 
choly joy. A month before her death she grew much weaker ; 
constant fainting-fits menanced, her life from hour to hour. One even- 
ing, in the beginning of August, I saw she was so much weaker I 
dare not leave her. She was in her arm-chair, having been unable 
for some days past to lie down. I sat beside her, and there, in the 
profoundest darkness, we had our last conversation together. I could 
not stop my tears, for I had a terrible presentiment of what was 
coming. ‘ Why dost thou weep?’ she said; ‘ why art thou so un- 
happy? Though F must die I will never forsake thee, and in thy 
last moments I will be with thee.’ A few minutes afterwards she 
asked me to take her out of the tower, so that she might once 
more offer up her prayers in the hazel grove, where she spent most 
of her time in summer. ‘I wish to die looking up to 
Heaven,’ she said. I took her up in my arms to carry her 
down. ‘Just hold me up’ she said; ‘perhaps I may still have 
strength enough to walk.’ I led her slowly towards the 
hazel trees, and made a cushion for her out of a heap 
of dried leaves she herself had gathered, covering her with a 
veil as a sort of protection from the dump of the night air. I was 
about to place myself by her side when she told me she wished 
to be alone in her last meditations, and I withdrew a little, though 
I dare not go outof sight. From time to time I saw the veil 
moving, and her white hands upl lifted in prayer. When [ again ap- 
proached her she asked me for some water. I brought her some in 
her own cup, she wet her lips ; but could not swallow any. ‘I feel 
my end drawing near,” she said, as she turned her head to me; 
‘my thirst will soon be quenched for ever. Support me, my 
brother, help me across this longed for, yet terrible river. Hold 
me up, and repeat for me the prayer for the dying.’ These 
were the last words she spoke. I rested her head upon my breast, 
and recited the prayer for the dying. Then I cried, ‘Go into eter- 
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nity, my beloved sister ; sever thyself fiom this world, and leave 
these poor remains with me.’’ For three hours I supported her 
through the final struggle. She died at last, quite quietly, and her 
soul fled from earth without a oe peng.’ 


When his sia: was witedl an ellen esiaiiid his face with his 
hands, and the traveller was silent—full of sympathy. After a 
while the leper rose. ‘‘ Stranger,’’ said he, ‘‘ when sorrow and 
heart sickness come upon you, remember the leper of Aosta, and 
you will find your visit to him has not been useless.”’ 

They walked together towards the garden-gate. As the soldier 
was going away he put his glove on to his right hand, and turning 
to the leper said, ‘‘ You have never pressed any man’s hand; do 
me the favour of pressing mine—it is that of a deeply interested 
friend.’ 

The leper retreated a few steps with a kind of terror, and with 
uplifted hands and eyes exclaimed, ‘‘ God of love, pour thy blessings 
on this sympathising man !”’ 

“Grant me yet another favour,’ said the traveller ; “‘ I am 
golng away, and we may never see each other again—at least, not 
for a long time; could we not whilst using all needful precautions 
write to each other; such a tie might interest you, and it would be 
a real pleasure to me.”’ 

The leper thought awhile. ‘‘ Why,’ said he, at last, “do I 
attempt to deceive myself? I can never have any society but my 
own, no friend but God. In Him we shall meet. Farewell, 
generous stranger, may you be happy ! Farewell for ever !”’ 

The traveller went on his way. The leper shut the garden 
gate and turned the key. 
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THE SUICIDE. 


No hope. For she had waited many years, 


And watched, and prayed, and hoped, and still she stood 


Alone upon the margin of the mere. 

No hope. And lo! two angels, Sleep and Death, . 
Calm-eyed and silent-hearted, clothed with light, 
Came down, and stood beside her. Her large eyes 
Were wild with woe, and all her heart beat hard, 
Like wings that pant for liberty. He said, 
And kissed her saying it, when he went away, 
That ere the sweet returning swallow thrice 
Brought the new summer he would come again, 
And make her his true wife for evermore. 

And she had watched and waited all those years, 
And seen the sweet returning swallow thrice 

Bring the new summer and depart again, 

And still no speck or glittering glimpse of sail 
To bring her dear lord back from other lands, 
Never to part again. Her eyes were wild 

With sleepless tears, and all her heart beat hard 
With hopeless agony. ‘Then she raised her head 
And looked at Sleep, and lo! his eyes were calm ; 
And then at Death, and lo! his heart was still. 
And then, ‘‘O Sleep,”’ she said, ‘‘ O happy sleep, 
That steeps love-hopeless eyes in holy balm!’ 

And then, “O Death,”’ she said, ‘‘ O happy death, 
That puts an end to all Love’s hopeless pain !”’ 
Then, being all aweary, laid her meek head 

On the mere-bank, and in the warm still night 
Unveiled her shining bosom to the stars, 

** Come in, sweet Sieep ! come in !”’ and closed her eyes, 
And slept, and dreamed a happy dream, and waked, 
And stared across the mere; and still no sail. 

And then she wept, and looked at Death with joy. 
‘* Come in, sweet Death!’’ and opened her white arms, 
And Death came in. Not ever any more 

The parted lovers met on earth ; but one, 

Bronzed with far suns and late-returned with hope, 
Wanders alone beside the silent sea, 

Calling her name, breaking his heart. But one, 
Beyond all voice of anguish, sleeps in peace, 

Under the waveless waters of the mere. 


SAMUEL K. COWAN, 
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THE ARCTIC EXPEDITION. 


A SOLID POLE. 


Ir would be difficult to convey an idea of the pleasure and the 
sense of relief that was experienced throughout the country when 
the news was sprezd abroad that the Arctic Expedition had returned 
home safe and sound. Some loss of life was experienced, and a 
considerable amount of suffering undergone on the sledge excur- 
sions; and there was some almost unanticipated sickness ; but it 
was not more than would have attended upon an exploratory jour. 
ney in Central Africa, where numbers were concerned; and there 
have not been wanting detractors of every thing that involves 
danger and enterprise to point out that, even geographically 
speaking, much has not been accomplished. 

But if the only result had been the exploration of higher lati- 
tudes than had hitherto been reached, and the determination of the 
true character of the Polar circle, enough would have been done 
to satisfy the physical geographer. It had been advocated by 
many, from premises which appeared to be unusually plausible, 
that the Arctic Ocean was, beyond the ice-bound lands, an open 
sea—a Polynia as it was termed—supposed to abound in living 
things—fishy or feathery—and to be even frequented by larger 
animals, such as seals, walrusses, bears, and it was even suggested 
by an eminent zoologist—sea-cows or manati. 

But instead of this, it has been found that the extreme Polar 
regions are covered with ancicnt ice of great thickness, and, indeed, 
increasing in thickness as the Pole is approached ; and which sempi- 
eternal ice has been \graphically described—borrowing terms ac- 
cepted in geological chronology—as Palzeo-crystic or Palzeornic Ice. 

“ At the point where the “ Alert ’’ wintered, at almost the ex- 
treme north of Grant Land, and in Lat. N. 82° 27’, instead of 
finding a continuous coast-line leading a hundred miles further to- 
wards the north, or an open sea, the explorers found themselves on 
the border of what was evidently a very extensive sea, with im- 
penetrable ice on every side. This ice was of “most unusual age 
and thickness, resembling in a marked degree, both in appearance 
and formation, low floating icebergs, rather , than ordinary salt 
water ice.”’—(Report to the Admiralty.) 

Seventy-three miles north of this point, and to accomplish which 
the sledge party under Commander Markham and Lieutenant Parr 
had to travel 276 miles, and in Lat. N. 82° 20’ 26,” the ice at- 
tained a thickness of 150 feet, while the depth of water was found 
to be only 72 fathoms. Whether the depth of water continues to 
diminish as the Pole is approached, or the ice itself increases 1D 
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thickness, as is most probably the case, there is every reason to 
deduct from these observed facts, that the North Pole is coraposed 
not of fluid water, but of solid Palwornic ice, reposing on land— 
and this may probably be the case with the Antarctic, as well as 
with the Arctic Pole. Itis precisely what the physical geographer 
would expect, that at a point where there would otuerwise, 
have been no stability, where everything inclined from an unfixed 
point southwards, that Providence, in His infinite wisdom, should 
have provided for such instability and unfixedness by a mass of 
solid ice—a formation as permanent as that of the oldest glacier 
known—and which will for the future take its place as the “ Polar 
Glacier ’’ or ‘‘ the Sea of Ancient Ice,’”’ or ‘‘ Paleornic Ice,” 
among the well-determined formations of the crust of the globe. 

It was found, at the winter quarters of the ‘‘ Alert,’’ or what 
may be termed the borders of this ancient sea of ice, that when two 
of the ancient floes, met the intermediate lighter broken-up ice, 
which might happen to be floating about between them, was 
pressed up between the two closing masses to a great height, pro- 


ducin~ a chaotic wilderness of angular blocks of all shapes and ° 


sizes, varying in height up to fifty feet above water, and frequently 
covering an area upwards of a mile in diameter. Such an icy road, 
which they felt at once was sure to be continuous, destroyed all 
hope of the Pole itself being reached by sledges. Nevertheless, it 
was determined by Captain Nares to advance as far as possible, 
and it was during the spring of this year that Markham and Parr 
made that gallant and resolute attempt which led to the proximate 
determination of the Pole being solid ice, and of an ancient Polar 
Glacier. They were absent seventy-two days from the ship; and 
on the 12th of May succeeded in planting the British” flag in lat. 
83° 20’ 26” N. 

Owing to the extraordinary nature of the pressed-up ice, a road - 
way had to be opened by pickaxes for nearly half the distance 
travelled, before any advance could be safely made even with 
light loads ; this rendered it always necessary to drag the sledge 
loads forward by instalments, and therefore to journey over the 
same road several times. The advance was consequently very slow, 
and only averaged about 1} mile daily—in fact, much the same 
rate attained by Sir Edward Parry in his somewhat similar 
attempt during the summer of 1827. 

The result of this severe labour proves, according to the 
Official Report, the utter impractibility of travelling over the Polar 
Glacier to any great distance from land, and also that Baron 
Wrangel was perfectly correct in his expressed opinion that be- 
fore the North Pole can be reached, it is first necessary to dis- 
cover a continuous coastline leadiag towards it. 
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It is to be remarked that in the autumn of the year preceding, 
iramediately the “ Alert” was secured in winter quarters, provisions 
and boats were advanced by sledge parties along the shore to the 
north and westward, ready for use by the travelling parties in the 
following spring, the depét being established within a mile of the 
furthest north position hitherto reached by civilised man. On the 
14th of October, two days after the sun had bid the expedition 
good-bye for an absence of 142 days, the travellers returned from 
their col and arduous journey of twenty days’ duration. Owing to 
a very heavy snowstorm which, by protecting the sloppy ice from 
the intense frost, caused very wet travelling, a number were frost- 
bitten in the feet, and three amputations were necessary—one 
officer and two of the men being the sufferers. 

Lieutenant Aldrich—engaged in*pioneering the way for the main 
party, which was led|by Commander Markham—advanced onthe 27th 
of September three miles beyond Sir Edward Parry’s most northern 
position, and from a mountain 2000 feet high, sighted land towards 
the W.N.W. extending to latitude §3° 7’. This was afterwards 
‘established as Cape Columbia, but no land was seen to the north- 
wards. The existence of so-called President Land was thus dis. 
proved, both by Lieutenant Aldrich’s observations, as well as by 
those of Commander Markham, who at the extreme point attained 
by his party saw no appearance of land to the northwards. 

Thus within four months of leaving England the mystery con- 
cerning the “open Polar Sea’’ was cleared up. The ‘‘ Alert,” 
advancing to the limits of navigation, had reached a higher northern 
latitude than any other shipJhad previously been able to attain, and 
a sledge party had proceeded a few miles beyond the position 
gained, with so much labour and privation, by the gallant men 
commanded by Sir Edward Parry and Sir James Ross, the Union 
Jack, planted by them,'passing into the guard and keeping of their 
countrymen, to be again pushed forward in advance during the 
following spring. 

Instead of land extending far towards the north, as reported by 
the “ Polaris,’’ Robeson Channel was found to open directly upon 
the Polar Glacier, and a further argument in favour of the Pale- 
ornic ice resting on the soil at the Pole, 400 miles distant from the 
most northerly point attained on the Glacier, may be derived from 
the fact that the ‘‘ Alert,” no harbour being obtainable, was 
secured inside a sheltering barrier of grounded ice, close to the 
land. Whereas ordinary ice is usually from two feet to ten feet in 
thickness, that in the Polar Sea, in consequence of having so few 
outlets by which to escape to the southwards in any appreciable 
quantity, gradually increases in age and thickness, until it measures 
from 80 feet to 120 feet. ‘Strange as it may appear, it is recorded 
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that this extraordinary thickness of the ice saved the ship from 
being driven on shore; for, owing to its great depth of flotation (it 
flowed at the head of Robeson Channel with its surface at the lowest 
part fifteen feet above the water-line), on nearing the shallow beach 
it grounded, and formed a barrier inside of which the ship was 
comparatively safe. If, then, the ice floated at this point some 
hundred of feet below water-line, and grounded in water not 
exceeding that depth, and the water was found to be only 72 
fathoms in depth 400 miles from the Pole, either that shallowness 
may increase in advancing further north, or the ice, from its great 
antiquity, may have so far gained upon the bottom of the Polar 
Sea, that the two meet round and about the Pole, and we may 
have there, as all considerations of physical necessity concur in 
pointing cut as most likely—a mass of solid ice resting on land— 
a Paleornic glacier—not a Palewornic Sea, probably more ancient 
than any existing glacier on the face of the earth. ( 

The “ Discovery ’’ wintered 70 miles south of the “ Alert ’’ in 
what is described as being a well sheltered harbour, on the west 
side of Hall’s Basin, north of Lady Franklin Sound, in lat. 81° 44’ 
N., and a few miles north of Polaris Bay, which was in sight on the 
opposite side of the channel. 

Owing to the high latitude attained—both the “ Alert’ and the 
** Discovery ’’ wintering further north than any ships had previously 
—the darkness of the winter was of longer duration and greater 
intensity than had ever before been experienced. The cold was 
also very intense,* but the winter was passed by all with much 
cheerfulness, and in hopeful spirits, penny readings, theatricals, and 
singing, being kept up regularly once a week, and a school on the 

- lower deck, the officers being the teachers, was attended by nearly 
all the crew. 

The ice remaining in motion in the neighbourhood of the 
“Discovery” until a late date, no sledge parties could be sent 
out during the autumn of 1875. The same state of things 
prevented any communication being kept up between the two 
ships, although Lieutenant Rawson made two most determined 
attempts to do so, but without success. Owing to the broken-up 
ice in Robeson Channel remaining unfrozen, he and his crew were 
obliged to pass the winter on board the ‘ Alert.” 

The sledging campaiyn began soon after the return of the sun, 
on the 12th of March, when a first unsuccessful attempt was made 
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* The lowest temperature observed was 72 deg. below Zero of Fahrenheit, 
or 104 deg. below freezing point. The mean temperature for thirteen con- 
Seculive days was 50 deg. below Zero—by far the coldest weather ever 
experienced before. 
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to reach the “ Discovery.”” The well-known Dane—Petersen— 
was only kept alive on this occasion by Mr. Fgerton and Lieutenant 

Rawson alternately lying, one ata time, alongside of him, but he 

ultimately sank from exhaustion two months afterwards. The 

‘‘ Discovery”’ was, however, reached during the following week by 

the same two officers, and all doubts and anxieties as ww the safety 

of the “ Alert’’ were thus removed. Captain Stephenson after 

this visited the ‘‘ Alert,’’ and also made two trips across Hall’s 

Basin to Greenland, while Captain Nares was engaged in similar 
excursions with Captain Fielden, the naturalist to the Expedition. 

In fact, with the exception of the chaplains and senior meiical 
officers, who unfortunately had enough to do on board, all were 
busy with exploring parties. 

The coast of Greenland was explored by travelling parties from 
the “ Discovery,’ under the command of Lieutenants Bowmont and 
Rawson, and they succeeded in reaching a position in lat. 82° 18’ 
N. long., 50° 40’ W., 70 miles north-east of Repulse Harbour. The 
land extended as far as lat. 82° 54’ N. long., 48° 33’ W., but very 
misty weather prevented its character being determined with 
exactness. 

Lieutenant Archer explored Lady Fraaklin’s Sound with a 
party from the ‘‘ Discovery,” and ascertained that it ierminates 
at a distance of 65 miles from the mouth, with lofty mountains 
and glacier-filled valleys to the westward. 

Lieutenant Fulford and Dr. Coppinger explored Petermann 
Fiord, and found it to be blocked up with a low glacier, which the 
extended across from shore to shore. In fact, with the exception of 
Hayes Sound, the opening of which extended a considerable 
distance, but which is so narrowed by innumerable islets as to 
prevent the ice clearing out until late in the season, the coast line 
of Smith’s Sound has now been explored from north to south. 

During the absence of the travellers, owing to their inability to 
procure any fresh game, as most former expeditions had dove, an 
attack of scurvy broke out in each of the extended sledge parties, 
when at their furthest distance from any help. The return journeys 
were, therefore,a prolonged struggle homewards of gradually- 
weakening men, the available force to pull the sledge constantly 
decreasing, and the weight to be dragged as steadily increasing, as 
one after another the invalids were stricken down, and had to be 
carried by their weakened comrades. Relief was sent to some of 
the parties, but however vivid the description may be, it is difficult, 
we are told, for a stranger to the surrounding circumstances and 
scenery to realise the condition and appearance of these prostrated 
bands of men. Almost all suffered, some unfortunately perished. 
After their trials and sufferings, we are further told, there van no 
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longer be any difficulty in understanding the statement concerning 
Sir John Franklin’s officers and men, as made by the Eskimo to Sir 
ct go M‘Clintock :—‘ They fell down and died as they walked 
along.”’ 

Ancient Eskimo remains were traced on the west side of Smith 
Sound up to latitude 81° 52’ N., but not beyond. Six musk oxen 
only were shot at the ‘‘ Alert’s’’ winter quarters, whilst fifty-four 
were shot near Discovery Bay. Very few seals were seen north of 
Cape Union, and birds do not venture beyond Cape Joseph Henry, 
latitude 82° 50’ N. No bears, dovekies, or looms ever reach the 
Polar Glacier. It is an icy desert, of which it may well be said, 
“Here life ends.’’ 

As to any regret being felt at the expedition having failed to 
reach the North Pole, the thing is absurd; and we ought only 
to rejoice with those who came back in safety. At the rate of 
progress, which could alone be accomplished over the Polar 
Glacier—little more than a mile a-day—and that with great 
efforts, and considering that only 73 miles were accomplished in 
72 days, and that to accomplish this they had (to clear the way, 
and return for the sledges) to travel 276 miles, it is obvious that it 
would have required a year’s time to cross the remaining 400 miles 
that lay between them and the Pole. Captain Nares is most 
assuredly justified in declaring all attempts to reach the Pole as 
impracticable. The Pole is, after all, only some place on the Polar 
Glacier, on which a long series of observations would require to be 
taken before the discoverers could be certain that they had reached 
it. Some there were who believed that Greenland stretched over 
the Pole. The exploration now made of the north termination of 
that land sets that question at rest. The further theoretical 
opinion given forth in the ‘“ Memoir on the Physical Structure of 
Greenland,”’ that that land would be found not to end in great 
glaciers, does not appear to be corroborated. The ‘* Seaof Ancient 
Ice ’’ (which if solid at the.Pole would be a misnomer) whether 
palzo-crystic or palernic, would to all intents and purposes— 
being permanent except at its borders—be an ancient glacier, 
only naturally not moving with the same rapidity as a glacier on a 
mountain slope, and possibly at and around the Pole, having no 
movement (in itself) at all. That it was not always so, speaking 
geologically, is attested by the discovery of coal and of fossil corals in 
the extreme north; but these belong to a time immeasurably remote. 
One thing is certain, that the discovery of a sea or glacier of ancient 
ice will for ever set the seal of doom on future attempts to reach 
the North ole. It will no more be possible to get. over that 
frozen expanse by the Spitzbergen route, even if aided by the Gulf 
Stream, than by the route of Smith Sound. 
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THE LEGEND OF ST. DUNSTAN. 



















AN AUNCIENTE BALLADDE. 


Saint Dunstan was a holy man, 
In sooth he had never his match; | 
You know, I suppose, he took by the nose 
That terrible person Old Scratch. 


He did still more ; although that feat 
He did, I know, score one for : 

He fell in love with a pretty maid, 
And was not taken in and done for. 


And you’ll observe of that latter fact 
That it was miraculous—very— 

If you’ve ever gazed, as I have gazed, 
On the maids of Glastonbury. 


He fell in love. He was very young 
And the heart just then is plastic. 

‘* Boy, don’t be an ass ; avoid that las; 
And choose a life monastic.”’ 


’T'was thus his uncle spoke to him, 
All uncles are unromantic ; 

But this uncle was a jolly old monk, 
And not the least pedantic. 


** Take sweetheart or wife, you’ll lead such a life — 
Come over to us and be cosy ; 

Lovers, dear fellow, turn green and yellow— 
Our life is always rosy.’’ 


Now, Dunstan was as sharp as a nail, 
Though a long way under thirty ; 

“T’ve noticed,’’ he said, ‘‘ the girl I would wed 
Is sometimes a little flirty. 


I'll do it.”” What he meant by that, 
Within his bosom he hid it ; 
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But one fine morn being treated with scorn, 
By his lady-love—he did it. 


He went and said, “‘ My beauty, I know, 
We have been two sad fools ; 

Pll stop to sup, then lock me up 
In a cell with these brushes and tools. 


‘¢ I'll hammer and paint, and go in for a saint, 
It don’t take me long to discover-— 

In fact,” he said, “ she has discovered for me, 
I never was meant for a lover. 


So here I am, monk ; just make me a monk— 
I’m tired of all mundane stir.” 

So took a cell; and that fair demoiselle 
’T was a terrible sell for her. 
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THE RISE OF MAXIMIN, 


EMPEROR OF THE OCCIDENT, 
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CHAPTER III. 


The Ships—The Voyage—The Mutiny—Storming of Bol’s Kock—Maximin 

hailed “ King ”— Manufacture of Arms—Start of the Expedition—March 

of the Army. 7 
Tue cliff which they called Alba Longa was’a spur from the 
Blue Mountains which there came down to the sea. There was a 
cump of the friendly mountaineers, called Ashe, about four miles 
from the inlet, and from them Kearsie Stewart had already derived 
the materials to build two ships. All that was wanted was seasoned 
wood, and that they had in plenty. The plan of such a vessel 
had been explained by Maximin to Stewart long before ; and 
Maximin, in his papers which he brought from the burnt 
house at Sycamore Creek, had sections and designs upon which 
carpenters could at once go to work. ‘These very sections and 
designs had been offered by Max to the government of Aurelius, 
which had simply declined to rotice them. The vessel was about 
forty feet in length, by nearly ten in breadth at the beam, and 
tapered more forward than aft. The waist, or body of the ship, 
was low for the rowers, but the stem and stern were much raised, 
forming a true fore and stern-castle. There were seats for twelve 
oarsmen a-side, or twenty-four in all, double-banked, that is, two 
men sat side-by-side to pull. The forecastle contained a cabin for 
the men to cook in, &c., and, the stern-castle a cabin for the 
officers. In those days ships were supposed to go ashore at night, 
and the crews to sleep under canvas onthe land. For this reason 
they were generally small, so as to be easily hauled off again. Max 
had far different ideas to these, but this was not the time to carry 
them out. There were two masts: the mainmast carried boom, 
and the fore-mast a square sail ; in addition to which there were 
two fore-sails, or a jib, and fore.sail. At the foremast head they 
placed hoops, so arranged that two men could sit in them comfort- 
ably—this was the crow’s nest, for the look-out, and from which 
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fire could be directed down upon the deck of the enemy’s ship in 
battle. The two ships exactly resembled each other, and were 
built roughly, because in haste ; but they were strong, and would 
stand rude usage. They were launched in tho inlet. with the full- 
tide, and named the “ Plover’’ and the ‘‘ Hawk.’’ Maximin was 
to command the ‘‘ Hawk,’’ and Albert the ‘‘ Plover,’’ and in each 
there would be thirty-five men and three officers. The greatest 
difficulty was with provision’, for the mountaineers could supply 
them with but litile four. Water they had no need to take, for the 
sea upon which they were to sail was fresh. A store of meat and 
venison was laid in, and they expected to supplement it at the 
islands they called at. Maximin’s idea was, however, to seize a 
a fair wind, and make a short voyage ; and he waited day after day 
till at last, one morning, the sun rose extremely hot, and the wind 
was found to be blowing from the south. The Piueries, according 
to Max's calculations, lay almost due north, with very slight west- 
ing. They had two small compasses, and by these they steered. 
The use of the compass was well understood at this time, but sea- 
men, nevertheless, rarely ventured out of sight of land, having an 
uncontrollable dread of the unknown waste of waters. Maximin, 
accustomed to long voyages alone in his small boat, looked upon 
such a voyage in these ships as nothing ; but his men and officers 
even the sturdy Albert, viewed it with much distress. At last they 
pushed off, and setting all sail, drove quickly out of the narrow 
inlet. To the right, as they gained the open sea, they saw a long, 
long stretch of wooded coast ; to the left, the coast jutted out into 
a headland ; and beyond this, at the extreme horizon, they could 
just distinguish Mount St. George. Twelve miles on the other side 
of that was Sandover. ‘They sailed with the steady breeze swiftly 
towards the mountain, and at ten o’clock were nearly abreast of it, 
and distant some two miles. By this time the soldiers had grown 
re-assured, and talked gaily of the pleasure of the voyage. From 
the Mount, Max bore away more northward, and less westward, 
across a wide expanse of sea towards the Coral Archipelago; and 
the outlying islands of these they sighted at two in the afternoon. 
From -time to time they had seen sails, but none near, and all, 
indeed, much closer to the land than themselves. The whole 
afternoon they skirted the Coral Isles, so called from the formation 
of the loose, friable stone of its soil, which is a species of fossil 
coral. ‘These islands were all inhabited, and there were several 
powerful kings among; them. At sunset they ran the vessels 
ashore to windwards of an island, and drew them up firmly on the 
beach. Climbing up the hills, they could see the Archipelago from 
here wended westward, and that to the north it was open sea. It 
was this open sea that Max had crossed in his little boat, and landed 
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in the Pineries ; and it was across this open sea that he was now 
about to lead his companions. At eight in the morning they 
launched their ships again, and set all sail, merrily dancing over 
‘the waves, the wind being still fair. But when after two hours the 
island grew lew and indistinct, and the men could still see no port 
in sight, they began to murmur, and to gather in knots. Max 
took no notice of them, but taking the tiller himself, steered straight 
before the wind, At noon they were out of sight of land, and the 
men—not mutinous, but much disturbed, sat dejected, and refused 
to eat their food. At three o’clock the breeze sank, and at five 
it had lulled completely. In that sea, storms rise with fearful 
rapidity, but on the other hand, the waves as quickly subside; and 
thus it was that in a short time the surface of the water was as 
smooth as a pond. The ships, about half a mile apart, were abso- 
lutely still—not the slightest motion; the sails hung against the 
masts, and there was not a ripple under the counter. It was now 
that the men could look around them and see the illimitable 
expanse of water, that their discontent broke out. They rose with 
loud cries, and begged Maximin to turn the ship’s head and let 
them row back. <A boat came up from the ‘‘ Plover”’ full of 
equally excited soldiers, and with them a letter from Albert saying 
that he could not content his crew, and on his own part advising 
Max. not to proceed. Max. advanced to the edge of the stern. 
castle, and looking down upon the men, told them that he had 
himself traversed that very sea in the frail boat which they saw on 
board, and he produced to therf his maps and charts. He proved 
to them that they were already half there, and that to return was 
as bad as to goon. But they would not listen to him, and after 
awhile, began to put out the oars. Max then, aided by Charles 
and Stewart, launched the speronare, and got into her, declaring 
his intention of continuing the voyage alone. They begged and 
prayed him not to do so, but he began torow. Finding him 
obstinate, they also rowed, and, in half-an-hour, the ship was a 
mile away. Maximin, alone in his boat, could see the “ Plover’’ 
also making way to the south. 

The great sun sank, and his ships had left him. Charles, and 
the rest of the seven, would have accompanied him ; but he forbade, 
and remained alone. The men believed that in a short time he 
would give way, and they paused at the distance of two miles, and 
waited for him. Hours passed, and the night fell, still Maximin 
laid at the bottom of his boat, waiting. It was a terrible time. 
His whole life hung upon the decision of those men. If their love 
and better feelings predominated over their fear, they would 
return ; if not, he should be left to his fate, and his enterprise 
blasted for ever. 
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Slowly the night wore on. Wrapped in his cloak, Maximin 
watched the stars, till, in spite of himself, he fell asleep. It was 
sunrise when he awoke, there was the slightest breath of air. He 
sat up, and could still see the white sails of the two ships far to 
southward : obviously a breeze was rising. On board the vessel 
the men had passed the night quarrelling ; some denouncing the 
rest for leaving their leader ; while tke seven friends endeavoured 
to persuade them to proceed. In the morning the drift of the 
current had carried them to such a distance that they could not see 
Maximin’s boat, and then arose the bitterest reproaches. At the 
same moment, the breeze, springing up from: the south, was con- 
sidered an omen, and, as if by an impulse, they turned the ship’s 
heads to the north, and spread the sails. Three quarters of an hour 
brought them to Maximin, and they drew him on board with every 
mark of shame and grief for their conduct. The strong wind 
carried them steadily forward, and at noon they sighted a low 
cloud, which soon appeared to be land ; and at three they could see 
a hill of those dark pines, which, lining the coast, gave rise to the 
name of Pineries. Maximin tacked along the shore to the west. 
ward, seeking the fishing village at which he had been previously 
entertained. This they found towards the evening, and ran the ships 
ashore. The utmost commotion was caused by their appearance, 
and the men hastily snatched up great stones—evidently having no 
arms or weapons of any kind. But Maximin, carrying a white flag, 
advanced alone tothem, and was soon recognised. When he 
announced that he had come to free them from the tyranny of the 
Cythes, their delight knew no bounds. The ship was drawn up on 
the shore, and themen feasted to their hearts’ content. But as 
evening fell, Max asked for guides to the cliff fortress, “ For,’’ said 
he, ‘‘if we take them unawares, the encounter will be soon over, 
and successful ; but if we wait till they learn our coming, they will 
collect their forces, and the cliff will never be stormed.’’ Guides 
were speedily forthcoming, and the band set out. 

The cliff fortress was situated upon an immense rock of red 
sandstone, which completely enclosed the mouth of a large bay or 
haven, and, the fortress simply consisted of a wall of loose stones. 
If the defenders were on the alert, the steepness of the descent 
rendered the position impregnable ; therefore Max. wished to sur- 
prise them. In this attempt he was perfectly successful. His men, 
followed by twice the number of natives armed with sticks and 
stones, climbed the cliff swiftly, then scrambled over the wall, and 
fell upon the sleepiug Cythes with such fury that in ten minutes 
the whole garrison were slaughtered. A long immunity from 
danger, and the knowledge that the natives were disarmed, rendered 
them careless, and they had set no guard. Bol, the chieftain, was 


































































































708 The Rese of Maximin. 
slain,"and from him, this rock has been since known as Bolsrock. 
Maximin endeavoured to appease the fury of the natives, but in 
vain. Incensed with years of oppression, they showed no mercy ; 
and in the morning various bands of Cythes scattered about the 
island met the same fate. The islanders armed themselves with the 
weapons stored up in the fortress—weapons taken from themselves 
—and with them destroyed their enemies. Towards the afternoon 
a great crowd assembled by the haven, where the ships had been 
brought round, and with one accord hailed Maximin their king. 

For a whole week the rejoicings continued without intermis- 
sion. Maximin then began to work. Learning where the beds of iron- 
stone were, Stewart and Sydney, with James de Caux, erected 
three large furnacesfor smelting, and in a few days they were in 
full blast. Forges were then erected, and the manufacture of arms 
commenced. 

Meantime Maximin put up a large range of buildings upon the 
cliff, the wall of loose stones was supplanted by one of masonry; 
a deep ditch was cut, and embrasures made to fire through. 
With one cannon the place was inaccessible, and from the summit 
there was a boundless view over the sea towards the south and 
east, From here it could be seen that the Pineries consisted of two 
main islands, separated by a narrow channel, and beyond them was 
a dozen or more smaller islets. 

Maximin brought all his thoughts and knowledge to bear upon 
the construction of the arms they were now manufacturing. The 
spears were twelve feet in length, with a broad blade tempered to 
a good steel ; and the spearmen were also to have a short, heavy, 
double-edged sword for close‘quarters. For armour, they were to wear 
a back-piece, breast-plate, and morion, or steel-cap. The matchlock 
men were all to have guns in the pattern of Maximin’s own gun, 
but somewhat heavier ; and he invented a bayonet with a sword- 
handle. This bayonet was very: long, slightly curved like a sabre, 
and had a double-cutting edge. With it the matchlock men could 
cut and slash as with a sword ; fastened at the end of a lance- 
handle, it proved a terrible weapon. The matchlock men were not 
to wear armour, but a stout leathern tunic. Arms were also made 
for horse. These consisted of a long lance, a long sabre, back-plate, 
breast-plate, thigh-pieces, and morion, with dagger at the girdle. 
Maximin intended to institute another class of soldiers—men-at- 
arms. ‘These were to be chosen from the strongest and most active, 
and were to be clothed almost in complete armour, and carry, 
instead of spears, long two-handled swords. They were to learn 
the horse exercise as well as the foot, so as to be useful mounted. 
He drew up a code of drill for all arms, simple, but effective ; and 
had it copied for every officer, Cannon, throwing shot of about 7lbs., 
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were also manufactured, of wrought iron tubes, strengthened with 
rings shrunk on while hot, and capable of casting the ball to a dis. 
tance of 500 yards. Gunpowder was made of a much stronger 
character than usual. 

The Pinerie, who were expert shipbuilders and spent their time 
almost entirely upon the sea, were, meantime, engaged in building 
vessels upon the plan of the ‘ Plover’”’ and “* Hawk,” but much 
larger, and somewhat sharper. They carried fifteen oars aside or 
30 in all, and the stern or prow was armed with a beak of iron so 
as to ram an opponent. 

On the fore-castle one long seven-pounder gun was placed, and 
on the stern-castle two short large bore guns, meant to throw grape 
shot at close quarters. These were splendid vessels, and were 
called “‘triremes.’’ They required seventy men to man them; 
and of these ten were constructed. For transport Maximin collected 
twenty of thesmall ships of the country in the haven below Bols. 
Rock. Every day bodies of men were drilled. At this duty 
Albert was particularly useful, and was untiring in his endeavour 
to make the men understand the object of the orders. Maximin 
also introduced a novelty into the field artillery which were made. 
Hitherto the cannons had but one pair of wheels, and the horses 
were taken out of the shafts before they could fire. He added 
another pair to which, the shafts were attached. The cannons 
could now be unhooked in amoment from the front pairs of wheels, 
and after firing be hooked on again, and sent forward with scarcely 
a pause. The preparations were now nearly complete. The ten 
triremes were fully manned, and upwards of fifteen hundred men 
more or less disciplined. In the trirmes bad been stored great 
quantities of arms, powder, tools, and artillery. The transports 
were ready ; they only waited for a fair wind. It came at last to- 
wards the evening of a cloudy day. Maximin could not sail at 
night, but despatched Charles in the ‘‘ Hawk,’’ to have ten hours’ 
start, and to try and warn the mountaineers that the expedition 
was coming. With sunrise the expedition sailed, bearing directly 
south. 

It was a gallant sight: thirty vessels under canvas filled with 
brave and enthusiastic men, bounding over the deep blue waves to- 
wards unknown adventures. Maximin’s heart naturally rose with 
exultation as, from the poop of the ‘‘ Pinta’’ trireme he surveyed 
his splendid fleet. They sighted the Coral Archipelago the first 
night, and there anchored and waited till dawn. Search was made 
for traces of the ‘‘ Hawk,’’ but in vain, and it afterwards transpired 
that Charles, with extreme daring, had sailed direct for the main 
land, never pausing till he sighted Mount St. George. From the 
Coral Archipelago they coasted along till near Sandover, and then 
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steered out for Mount St. George, which they doubled safely, and in 
the evening of the secon] day : anchored .2. Alba Longa. Maximin’s 
plan was to make this place a depot for his arms and provisions, and 
to assemble the mountaineers in the neighbourhood. The work of 
landing the arms and goods occupied the whole night, and towards 
the next evening the mountaineers began to flow in. The arms 
which had been made for them were then served out, and dis- 
positions made for the march. It was intended to march along the 
foot of the Blue Mountains for about twenty miles, so as to enable 
the various camps tojoin. By that time, it was thought, the coast 
kines would be alarmed and would assemble their forces, and with 
sufficient generalship : might he possib le to slip between them, 
and gain the peninsula of Sandover in their rear. The march at 
last bevan, and at the same time the triremes were despatched to 
annoy the trade of Sandover, and if possible to even penetrate to the 
West Port and fire upon the Sandover fleet—such as it was—laid up 
there. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


Effort of Burgos to resist the Invasion—Coalition of the Coast Kings—Harold 
arrives—Battle of Barrowlands—Maximin in Danger— Desperate conflict. 


Tue march along the foot of the mountains was effected with 
success, but the attempt to attack Sandover unexpectedly utterly 
failed. It failed through the insight of Burgos, the chief councillor 
of Aurelius. This man, with instinctive perception, had trom tie 
first recognised, while he endeavoured to suppress, the genius of 
the young adventurer. While others at the council-table made 
light of the bravado of the proclamation nailed to the post in the 
square, Burgos alone openly pronounced his opinién that it was a 
serious event. He endeavoured by all the means in his power to 
prevent its circulation ; but too many copies bad been taken before 
any notice of it had been brought to him. He doubled the guard 
in the palace, dreading an emeuie of the slaves, most of whom had 
been free men with arms in their hands at some time. He 
employed several more detachments of Cythes, and strengthened 
the garrison in the various towns. He even made peace with 
Brucester, and had the strictest search made for Maximin, offering 
rarge rewards. So that when at last the news came that Maximin 
had landed with a large force, descended from no man knew whence, 
he grasped at its importance immediately. Yet, even then, all 
his influence could never have persuaded Aurelius to take action, 
had not the fleet of Maximin made an attack upon the shipping in 
the West Port. For thirty years the sound of cannon so close to 
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the city had not been heard, and the echo of the discharges awoke 
the most tremendous excitement. The citizens were afraid of a 
landing, and troops were marched to that side of the ramparts, but 
Burgos never expected that for a moment. As it was, however, 
seven or eight ships were sunk, and a battery of three guns, which 
endeavoured to reply, was silenced. After this feat the galleys 
hoisted Max’s colours—a rayed star, gold, on a blue ground—gave 
a defiant shout, and retired to anchor in Sycamore Creek, or 
Easthaven as it was more properly called, barely a mile from the 
walls. This attack, which Max intended to attract attention from 
his real intention, had an opposite effect ; it played into the hands 
of Burgos, who was now looked upon as the wisest of men, and was 
warmly supported in his measures. He sent ambassadors to all 
the adjoining states, asking their co-operation, and especially to 
Brucester and to Badom,.the last the largest town on the 
coast, but ill.defended. At the same time the news spread that 
Maximin was marching along the mountains collecting the 
mountainers, and the apprehensions of his descent into the place 
grew to the highest pitch ; so that the country people fled to the 
towns, and the works of agriculture were deserted. There was, as 
it were, a hum in the air—omens of the falling bolt. . The slaves 
openly talked of their approaching deliverance. The Pheroom 
priests cursed the invaders as heretics with both book and candle ; 
the whole land was astir. But the deepest hatred boiled among 
the mercenary bands of Cythes, who looked upon Max as their 
greatest enemy, and swore to burn him alive to their chief god, 
Blut. For although nominally converted to the ritual of Pheroom, 
and yielding a complete obedience to the Holy Pater at Room, 
they were at heart and in reality pagans. Alarmed at the 
progress of Max., the kings of Brucester, Sandover, and Badom, 
with nine minor kings, agreed to unite their forces at Barrowland, 
close to the ford over the Upper Hafon. Barrowland, so called from 
the number of barrows scattered about, was a spot on the downs, 
was but eighteen miles from Sandover in a direct line. Here 
the land was open greensward suitable for the gathering of a large 
army. Maximin was west of Sandover when he finished the task 
of collecting his mountaineers. He had reckoned that each king 
would oppose him individually, and hoped with superior forces to 
crush them one by one, and to pass eastward. He did not reckon 
upon the foresight and the diplomatic powers of Cesare Burgos, who 
for the first time perhaps in history combined the coast kings together, 
morever, the enemy were assembled in strong force directly in his 
path. Maximin had marched one day’s journey from the mountains, 
and intended upon the second to press on to therear of the small body 
of troops which deserters, (sent for that purpose by Burgos) informed 
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him were at Ungerford. But.in the evening his advance guard 
brought in a man who was eager to speak with the king, and whom 
Max, no sooner saw, than he ran to meet him. It was an old 
friend—Harold Bexton. Bexton, on his way in a Cantonian vessel 
to seek his fortune in the south, had stayed at Sandover from stress 
of weather. There he heard of Max’s enterprise, and, seized with 
enthusiasm, went to join him. Harold was welcomed with great 
delight by the seven, and at once added to the council table. When 
hey explained their plans he rose in astonishment, and declared 
that he had passed Barrowlands, and that the greatest force he had 
ever seen was gathered together. On this intelligence, which came 
at so fortunate a moment, Maximin determined to march to the 
eastward and southward, and take up a position fronting the enemy. 
To advance and attempt to outflank them was extremely dangerous; 
to retire would destroy the confidence of his troops. Much dis- 
couraged by this discovery, Maximin was restless and moody the whole 
of the night, sleeping little. On the morrow the army marched as 
directed, and towards evening debouched upon the slope of the hills 
which went down to the river’s edge. On the opposite side they 
could see the tents of the enemy, and hear the strains of his bands. 
While the army took up position for the night, Maximin ascended 
the adjacent hill and gazed over his opponent’s force. It was truly 
great, and to his then inexperienced eye appeared the greater, as he 
had so few to compare it against. He had heard from Harold 
the twelve kings were there assembled against him ; and the forces 
could not number less than fifteen thousand men, all more. or less 
disciplined. His own army was barely eight thousand, and of that 
number not more than 2000 were. disciplined, the remainder being 
the mountaineers. It was an anxious and uneasy night. ‘There 
was a light drizling rain, which made it darker than it need other- 
wise have been, and in consequence men were more apt to be 
alarmed at the smallest disturbance, and several times the cry 
arose that the enemy were crossing the ford. Now and thena shot 
was fired by the sentinels and outposts. The watch-fires of the 
enemy were dimly seen in the distance, and at intervals the bugle 
sounded as they relieved guard. 

After making all dispositions, Maximin desired to be left in 
solitude in his tent, and, closing the curtain, sat down before his 
writing-table and lamp. He listened, and as he did so the clang of 
the armourers rivetting arms and sharpening blades, rang dismally 
upon the ear. He was no coward, but his mind was too great and 
comprehensive not to estimate at their full importance the powers 
opposed to him. He felt now what it was to fight for a crown, 
that gew-gaw which in its narrow circle includes so much. At 
length, in the early morning, he drew paper and pen towards him, 
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and wrote a few lines to Genevre. It was the first letter he had 
ever written to her, and he wrote it on the eve of the battle which 
might not only end his hopes, but despoil him of life. It ran: 
“Honoured and dearest Genevre,—In this supreme moment 
of my life when the arbitration of the sword is about to decide 
my destiny, I may be permitted to tell you in plain and un- 
mistakeable language the love that I have for you. This 
much you may have guessed before; but a king—for such I 
am, and a leader of men —may say what a poor hunter could not. 
To-morrow I may win—to-morrow my head may lie in the dust; 
which ever it shall be, remember Iam ever yours alone. For love 
of you I have drawn the sword and put away the scabbard.— 
Maximin.”’ He called an attendant, and desputched this letter by 
a horseman; then lay down upon the rude couch, and presently 
fell into a disturbed slumber. At three he awoke with a start 
and cried aloud, when the attendants came, and he began to 
arm. Those who saw him on that memorable occasion relate that 
he shivered, whether with the cold morning air, or fear, or both; 
that his hands were white and ‘nerveless, his finger-nails bloodless, 
- but his eye, unusually bright and glittering as if under the influence 
of wine. His face was deadly pale, and he complained of sickness 
and a pain in the head. When they had put on his armour, he 
staggered under it as if he had suddenly lost his strength, and 
ordered them them to take it off; nor, despite every persuasion, 
could they induce him to retain anything more than a shirt of 
mail, and an open steel helmet with the short bridge to protect 
the nose and face. He wore the long, straight heavy sword, but 
no other weapon. ‘They handed him wine, but he refused it, and 
drank only a little water. About four o’clock Prince Albert came 
up on horseback armed cap-a-pie in complete mail, and in his 
loud, impressive voice, demanded that the cannon should begin 
pointing out that the mist was rising from the valley between the 
two armies. ‘‘I never,’ writes Sydney in his memoirs, ‘‘ felt so 
near an approach to positive dread of our commander becoming a 
poltroon as at that moment. I rode up behind Prince Albert, and 
I declare that for two or three minutes we could not understand 
what the king said, he spoke so low and inarticulately. I dis- 
tinguished something about ‘‘ peace—blood—chance !’’ when a 
cock crowed somewhere near. The King looked up as if he 
thought it was a good omen, raised his hand, and said in a clear 
tone, ‘‘ Yes; advance the guns.”” From that moment he never 
faltered, although those who were near him assure me that he 
exhibited symptoms of extreme nervousness the whole day. Prince 
Albert rode off in the mist, and Sydney stayed with the King 
to act as his staff officer. The mist was very thick, and rose 
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about ten fect above the tents, so that looking up the sky was 
visible, but horizontally nothing could be seen. James de Caux 
had charge of the artillery. He, on receiving the message from 
Prince Albert, horsed his guns and ran a battery of six down 
the slope till he approached the river, and then judging distance by 
guess, he elevated the muzzle, and fired the first shot with his own 
hand. Deadened by the mist, the report sounded dull and 
ominous along the line, but as it echoed from the hills the men 
sprang up and fell in. The echo of that shot has not even yet, 
in one sense, died away. 

This was the order of the battle. First were posted the artillery : 
three batteries, or 18 guns (7 lb.) under De Caux. Next came 
800 match-lock men, armed with the improved musket and bayonet, 
under Stewart. Behind them stood the second rank of spears, or 
the phalanx, three deep, numbering also 800 men, under Albon 
Quincey. On the right wing were stationed 400 heavy horse under 
George de Pinole. In the rear were 200 men-at-arms, under Prince 
Charles, forming the reserve. The mountaineers, in all about six 
thousand men, most diversely armed, but principally with spears 
and short guns, were on the left wing, and under their own officers. 
but directed by Lords Henry and Sydney. The general orders 
issued were to engage all along the line, but not to charge or ad- 
vance beyond the river, which was shallow, till express orders were 
given. 

The disposition of the allies is not so clear, but it appears that 
Badom occupied the centre, Brucester the left wing, and Sandover 
the right wing, with the minor kings at the rear, and on the right 
of Sandover—the general object of Burgos, who commanded in 
chief, being to outflank his opponent. The Cythes were scattered 
all along the line under their own leaders. This was the original 
order of array when de Caux’s first cannon awoke the distant echeos. 

Maximin sprang on his horse, a white mare, and rode with his 
orderlies down to the artillery. The mist was rising fast, and as 
it cleared the opposite green slope across the river became visible, 
and upon it a few gnarled hawthorn bushes. De Caux. saw now 
that he had fired too low, and aimed higher, when, after the next 
discharge there was an outcry as if the ball had told. At the same 
moment a sputtering fire of musketry on the left told that skir- 
mishers were advanced to the extreme edge, and the mountainers 
began to reply with irregular discharges. Maximin was watching 
De Caux with the guns, when a cannon-ball flew whistling through 
the air, and dropped on the sward close in the rear, turning up 
sward and earth. He turned pale but sat firm, setting his teeth. 
Another and another ball, till a cannon was knocked over and two 
horses cut to pieces. ‘‘Limber up,’ said De Caux. “ We are 
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exposed to their fire over the ridge, and cannot return it.” They 
returned to high ground, and saw the shot plough up the earth as 
they struck below them. The mist was now rolling westward up 
the valley, and the panorama of the battle was unrolled. Down 
the opposite slopes on his right Maximin saw troops of men hurrying 
to the river’s edge where was a slight shelter of willow trees and 
bushes. His own regiments of musketteers were within easy range 
of, the river, but the advanced sections were lying down in a 
hollow ditch and firing as they lay. Every now and ayain a man 
would throw up his arms and fall, roll over, or spring up in the air, 
and fall as the bullet struck him. Over the opposite ridge there 
poured still more bodies of matchlocks, who supported their skir- 
mishers, and fired high to reach Max’s men. The fire now became 
very hot, and Stewart’s matches fell back, when there was a 
movement as if the enemy would cross. Caux’s guns were engaged 
with the enemy’s, firing at long range, at which they were more 
effective, and actually forced the enemy to withdraw under the 
ridge. Max rode to him and ordered the guns to play on the 
infantry at the river’s edge, which they did with terrible effect, 
and soon forced the-enemy up the slope. Stewert sent his matches 
forward both sides, and fired volleys into them; but at this 
moment Max’s attention was directed to the left wing, for an 
orderly rode up with a curt message from Edward Sydney :— 
‘“‘Sandover pressing very hard! Cythes half across the river! 
Can hardly hold our own.’’ From the high ground Max could see 
as he gallored along the slope the green jackets of the Cythes in 
the water, and their long glaives—a sword-blade on the end of a 
pole, a terrible weapon—flashing as they swung them up and 
down. The mountaineers were forced back in the centre, and the 
green jackets had torn across. Cheers echoed from the Sandover 
troops, and there was the thud of galloping cavalry, as the Burgos 
sent his horse forward to support the Cythes and press the 
advantage. At this moment Alban Quincey rode up to Max, and 
seizing his bridle, begged him to order an advance on the right 
wing, as Stewart’s matches were at the river’s edge, and if sup. 
ported could advance up the slopes under cover of the artillery. 
Max looked back at the retreating troops; then forwards’ at the 
strugcle ahead. He saw the green flag already his side of the 
river; he saw the swords of the cavalry glitter as they rushed 
down the slope, and felt the ground tremble under the charge. 
He heard firing a long distance ahead, as if troops had already out- 
flanked him. He hesitated. In that moment he remembered the 
encounter he had witnessed between Sandover and Bicester, and 
his own contempt at their inefficiency. Now he understood the 
difficulty of war ; recognised the extreme importance the smallest 
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step may bear. He thought it better to protect his line than to ad- 
vance. He refused Quincey, and ordered him to return to his brigade, 
and sent messages for Caux to send up a battery. The battery came, 
but came too late. The fiery horse had charged across the shallow 
river, and was among the mountaineers. Max saw the horses’ heads 
tower over his men—he saw the swords rise aud flash, fall, and 
rise again, of a dull tint. He saw the troops pressed back—a 
wave passed over them—then came a cheer—the horse burst in, 
and the mountaineers gave way. He felt a sickening sensation at 
his heart, and his sight swam for a moment. When he looked 
again, the battery was on his right, playing into the enemy ; but it 
was in vain. Burgos urged forward every man he could get into the 
gap, the mountaineers fought bravely; but they were a disorderly 
crowd, in ten minutes it was arout. Horses and infantry, Cythes 
and all, were in one indescribable ruck, all pressing up the slope, 
all shooting right and left at the fugitives. Max threw up his arms 
as if to stem the torrent. The balls thrown by the battery into 
the stream of pursuers seemed no more than marbles—unheeding 
they pressed on, and the artillerymen seeing that there was nothing 
between them, and the Cythes, began to waver and aim widely. 
“ Fly, fly,” cried Lord Sydney riding up, the cavalry come this 
way.” He urged Max’s buglemen, when a shot struck the white 
mare, and she reared and fell. Inanother moment the horse were 
onthem. The artillerymen crep‘ under their gun, but the cavalry, 
laughing and shouting, pushed them between the spokes of the 
wheels, and stabbed them mercilessly. Sydney was forced away, 
striking back as he rode, and crying, “‘ A Rescue! a Rescue!” 


To be continued). 














